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POETRY. 
For the Woman’ 8 Journal. 
MOKAL PHILOSOPHY. 


J. T. CARUTH, 


[From the “German.] 
A hungry cock, while rambling round, 
A diamond found, 
And shook his head: 
*“‘How happy had I been,” he said, 
“Had this bright ston, 
To me thus shown, 
A dainty morsel been, of bread.” 


— +e - —— 
For the Woman's Journal. 
ILLUMINED. 


BY ERVIE. 


I. 
The Sabbath light was streaming 
Through softly-tinted pane, . 
O’er aisle, and fretted chancel, 
Lighting the holy fane: 
Throwing a golden glory 
Around the preacher's chair; 
And kissing lips that saintly 
Murmured the tones of prayer; 
Playing among the ringlets 
And waves of clustering gold 
That graced the brow of my darling, 
Nestling within the fold; 
Flooding me o’er with gladness, 
As from the Father's throne, 
While peace from the heart of the Saviour, 
Rested within my own. 
Il. 
Waking from fancy's dreaming, 
To look at the preacher's face, 
And listen to words of wisdom, 
As the service wore apace,— 
I saw a picture of beauty, 
That held my soul in thrall, 
Till preacher and book were forgotten— 
Forgotten the service all. 
A cluster ef purest lilies 
Crowned by a rose half blown, 
With a delicate vine of ivy 
Around the white rose thrown, 
One ray through the window stealing 
Enshrined them every one; 
And through some prism refracted 
Gleamed like another sun. 
O, strangely the picture bore me 
To that lowly manger bed; 
For it seemed like the softened halo 
That beamed o'er the Saviour’s head. 
Then I caught and clasped the fingers 
That were pointing out the sign, 
For I saw that the blue eyes kindled, 
As they swiftly followed mine. 
Iil. 
Ah! how eazerly she listened, 
In my arms, at daylight’s close, 
When I told what the lilies symboled, 
And the meaning of Sharon's Rose. 
I know not the text or sermon 
That fell on my ears that day, 
But the lesson of flower aad sunbeam, 
Will dwell in my heart for aye. 


ne 





‘ON THE WAY HOME. 


Lonpon, Sept. 17, 1878. 

My last letter was written, I think, at Ge- 
Neva. After a few cloudy days spent there, 
I found myself on the top of a diligence, 
one fine morning, on my way to the unseen 
glories of Chamouny. It is a delightful 
thing in Switzerland that, by a proper choice 
of routes, one can draw gradually nearer to 
the very heart of the mountains and can 
come by degrees higher and higher. The 
last twelve miles of that day's journey I 
walked, in the companionship of two joyous 
young Englishmen; it was a continuous as- 
Cent, over an admirable road, by the side of 
the pouring and swollen glacier-stream, the 
Arve. It was like a prolonged walk through 
Some New England gorge or “notch” only 





with more commanding heights and depths; 





and different shades of color in rock, tree 
and water. By degrees the valley grew 
narrower and higher and the stern shapes of 
glaciers began to look down from the moun- 
tain valleys. As we approached Chamouny, 
the great Glacier des Bossons seemed to 
hang in terror over all the villages and green 
fields below; and as I looked out that night 
from my hotel window the dim white pres- 
ence seemed like something spectral, high 
up in air. The valley is so narrow, the 
mountain so high, the shades so dark, that 
the traveller feels something like a sense of 
oppression on his first night at Chamouny, 
and only the bright morning drives it away. 

There followed a series of bright morn- 
ings—a week of magnificent Alpine weath- 
er. On such a day, in Chamouny, the first 
sound you hear beneath your window is 
usually that of a horn; and on looking out 
you see people collected in the street around 
a large telescope which is turned on Mont 
Blanc, and through which the party ascend- 
ing may be seen. The owner of the tele- 
scope blows the horn whenever the party 
comes in sight; and on looking up through 
a glass you see the little black figures, tied 
together and toiling over the snow-ridges. 
The snow sometimes blows fearfully in their 
faces; you can see it whirling by them, and 
can see them bending against it. Once and 
once only 1 saw a party just arrived at the 
top, and waving handkerchiefs to us below. 
They appeared so near that one could al- 
most fancy the delight in their faces; but the 
moment is soon passed and the descent is 
at once begun. The rule is to ascend the 
first night half way, to the Grands Mulets— 
certain black rocks that jut forth from the 
snow and look like mules. After sleeping 
in a cabin there, the climbers set off at two 


| or threein the morning, that they may reach 
| the top by nine or ten. 


The ascent is not 
now considered dangerous, but it is toilsome 
and also expensive. 

1 did not attempt it, but I made the half 
way ascent, tothe Grands Mulets aforesaid ; 
this involving about three hours of ice-work, 
and bringing us well up among the glaciers. 
I was surprised to find how much less all 
this part of the climb appeared to one 
brought up in New England, and accustom- 
ed to snow andice, than to Englishmen used 
to athletic exercises but not to our ordinary 
winter experiences. There is really a great 
deal of truth in the remark of an Ameri- 
can lady who said that no one accustomed 
to Boston Common in winter could find 
much novelty in a glacier. Snow and ice, 
she thought, must be the same in either case, 
and no avalanche could be so dangerous as 
the boys sliding down hill on their sleds. 
For walking purposes, a glacier is simply a 
frozen river with the ice very much heaped 
up into blocks, and split into cracks; and 
the fact that these cracks may be a thou- 
sand feet deep does not increase the difficul- 
ty of stepping overthem or going round 
them. Atrare intervals there occurs one 
where you are glad to find yourself safely 
across, and still gladder when the others 
tied to the same rope are also safely over; 
but we needed no ladder in any cases and 
there was not more than three of these 
cracks or crevasses which I would not will- 
ingly retrace alone. The descent is more 
dangerous than the ascent, for the risk of 
slipping is far greater; and should three 
clumsy travellers slip at once, two guides 
might not be able to sustain the shock, if 
taken quite unawares; and this seemed the 
only thing that approached danger in the 
expedition. 

In the little cabin at the Grands Mulets, 
10,007 feet above the sea,—half as high again 
as Mount Washington,—the only occupant 
resides all summer alone, in order to cook 
for those who ascend the mountain. The 
nearest mountain-hut is more than three 
thousand feet (vertically) below; the occu- 
pant of the upper cabin shows a light every 
night, in token of safety, to the lower one, 
but may be for many nights at a time so 
shut in by clouds that the signal is useless. 
And this hardy mountaineer is a woman! 
She told me that she was sometimes a fort- 
night without secing a human face, in 
stormy weather; and that the wind .was fu- 
rious—and she showed me where it had 
once moved the cabin from its place. In 
fearful storms she has quitted the cabin at 
night, and taken refuge under a great rock, 
alone with the glaciers and avalanches, and 
knowing that if death or mutilation fell 
upon her, it might be many days before her 
fate wasknown. Yet thereshe was, a good 
natured Swiss woman of fifty, preparing 
beef steaks and coffee, and apparently not 
regarding herself as a heroine; only remark- 
ing that it could not properly be called a 
gay life there ‘‘Ce n'est pas gai ici.” In this 
I quite agreed with her. 

It is well to go from Chamouny to Zer- 
matt, because there you are on still higher 





ground; the village itself is nearly two thou- 
sand feet higher than Chamouny; you then 
climb to a little inn on the Riffelberg, three 
thousand feet higher still; and a walk of 
nearly two thousand more will take you to 
the top of the Gorner Grat, where you are 
even higher than the post occupied by the 
fearless woman I have just described; in 
other words you are 10,289 feet above the 
sea. Here you literally look down upoa the 
nest of the glaciers; the Gorner glacier 
winds round your feet, and you see seven 
other glaciers come from their respective 
mountain gorges and join it; you study 
their whole course and structure and see at a 
glance what ‘‘lateral and termin i] moraines’ 
mean, and how they are formed. Around 
you on all sides are snow-clad peaks; Monte 
Rosa is the only barrier between you and 
Italy, and on the other side rises the Matter- 
horn, the only rival of Mont Blanc in strik- 
ing and commanding beauty. This moun- 
tain is all the more formidable to the eye 
because its steep and jagged height will not 
retain the snows upon it, but stands out black 
amid the general whiteness. It gives a sense 
of giddiness even to look at the Matterhorn, 
and think that men have tried to climb it. 
The fact that several of those who first climb- 
ed it fell on their descent to the awful distance 
of four thousand feet seems only a thing of 
the plainest probability. Mont Blanc is now 
aseended almost daily, in summer, during 
pleasant weather; but the Matterhorn had 
only been ascended three times this season, 
when I was at Zermatt;—-by an American, 
an Austrian, and (I suppose) an Englishman. 

The Alpine air is a tonic so invigorating, 
and the whole life among these mountains 
isa thing so attractive, that it is always 
hard to leave them. In my case a storm 
came in to aid the parting, and I found my- 
self, last Wednesday, in Paris, and two 
days later, in London. I sail for America, 
Sept 28th, by the Montana, from Liverpool, 
and hope soon to resume more regular in- 
tercourse with the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 

T. W. 8. 
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ABOUT MASSACHUSETTS POTITICIANS. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—I .see by my Jour- 
NAL of last week, you speak of Dr. Miner 
as ‘‘not opposed to Woman Suifrage.” I 
am glad to hear it; can you tell me when 
his conversion took place, as I have always 
looked upon him as one of the most out- 
spoken enemies to the cause, of any man in 
the State? I heard him at a Universalist 
Convention in Salem, where the question 
was up for disenssion, treat it in the most 
foul and disgusting manner. ‘‘Rights!’’ he 
said, ‘“‘had they not already rights to do any- 
thing they pleased, even torun toa rum- 
shop or keep a brothel? and many of them 
availed themselves of justsuch rights.” He 
also said that ‘‘the law had given them the 
right to hold the property of husbands so 
as to defraud creditors,” and much more in 
the same strain. 

But men, and even ministers, have a 
strange faculty of ‘“‘becoming all things to 
all men,” and all women also, about elec- 
tion time. The ‘Rising Sun” was willing 
to pale his glory under the shadow of Venus, 
last year, about this time, and even the zeal- 
ous, prohibitory Thomas Talbot, can trim 
his sails to be fanned by the breezes of a 
license law, if so he may sailinto the State 
House. Some call Butler a ‘‘beast” and 
even a ‘‘devil,” but one thing I never heard 
him charged with: viz.; using the livery of 
Heaven. 

I always think that a great mistake was 
made, some years ago, when there was a 
party that put a Woman Suffragist at the 
head of the ticket, and a plank in their 
platform, without coaxing, and the Suffra- 
gists gave them the cold shoulder and sup- 
ported aman, who, like Dr. Miner, ‘‘was 
not against Woman Suffrage.” I once 
heard Mrs. Livermore say that ‘‘there would 
be a meeting and mingling of waters at no 
distant day; that the Woman Suffragists, 
the Temperance people, and the Labor Re- 
formers would unite and form a party, and 
that this would be the party of the future.” 
I hope she is atrue prophet, but at present 
I am altogether at a loss how to vote. Even 
Dennis Kearney, rough as he is, seems to 
treat women with more respect than our 
learued Doctors of Divinity. I notice he 
never addresses himself to men alone, it is 
always to both women and men, and his 
worst opponents give him credit for being 
kind and careful and loving to his mother. 
He neither uses strong drink nor tobacco. 
On the other hand, the staff that comes with 
Governor Rice, to review the troops at Mag- 
nolia, get so drunk by the time they get 
back to Salem, that they need help to get 
into the cars; it is even hard work to keep 
them inthe coaches which the State, at con- 
siderable expense, hires to bring them to 





the city,— they are so outrageously jolly. 

One thing I was glad to see, last winter; 
if neither of the parties had backbone to 
take up the Suffrage cause, men inside the 
State House had the good sense to oppose 
bills for Money Suffrage, and to speak bold- 
ly for Suffrage, pure and simple, for women 
on equal terms with men. I consider that 
last year was altogether lost by such sense- 
less expedients. Excuse the liberty I take 
in expressing my views, and believe me 
ever ready in my humble way to doall I can 
to hasten the day of Woman’s Emancipa- 
tion from political bondage. 

Since writing the enclosed, I have seen 
Dr. Miner's letter of acceptance, as Guber 
natorial candidate for the Prohibitory par- 
ty. In it he evidently holds that women 
have no claim to be called citizens, in as 
much as he says, ‘‘Every good citizen should 
awake to the task before him.” By his let- 
ter, one would think there were no women 
in the State. 

How ungallant he is! he might at least 
have thanked the ladies who helped nomi- 
nate him. WILLIAM CHISHOLM. 

Salem Mass., Sept. 29, 1878. 

oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 





The editors of The Woman's Hour have 
been permitted to make extracts from a 
private letter written by Mrs. , form- 
erly Miss Lide Eaton, a teacher in the pub- 
licschools of Des Moines, and well known to 
the president of this Association, and many 
others, as an estimable lady of intelligence 
and culture: 





LARAMIE City, Wyo. Ter. 

Dear Friend:—1\ have it in my mind to 
write you at greaterlength thanI have yet 
done, of Woman Suffrage in our renowned 
Wyoming. 

Shall I tell you something of its effects: 
1. At thepolls. 2. Athome. From baby- 
hood, almost, have I heard of the vile talk, 
the intemperance, the general indecency of 
behavior attending elections, and can re- 
member being cautioned when a child never 
to pass the court-house on my way toschool, 
election days, on these accounts 

Ihave now lived in Wyoming Territory 
over two years, and, asyou know, I came 
here a theoretical believer in Woman Suf- 
frage, so _ may well imagine I have been 
to the polls with open eyes, on election days. 
I have gone alone, have gone with lady 
friends, have gone with my husband, and 
in ove instance with my baby boy, and I 
have yet to see the first drunken man or 
hear the first oath around the polls. Per- 
fect order and docorum have prevailed in 
every case, and men as well as women 
seem to go about their business after hav- 
ing deposited their ballots, so that in point 
of unpleasantness a lady has not so much 
to encounter and dread as is often the case 
in passing the ‘‘animated dry goods boxes” 
on tbe business streets of small towns. 

So much for my own experience at the 
polls! Allow me to quote from a local daily 
paper of a year ago, whose editor is one of 
the pioneer men: 

“We did net bave a single election here 
without drunkenness, rowdyism, gambling, 
fighting and bloodshed, until our wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters were per- 
mitted to accompany us to the polls. We 
well remember the times when many a man 
stayed away from the polls, leaving his 
right of citizenship rather than encounter 
the danger and se fe he must in order 
to exercise it. Butallthisischanged. Our 
elections go off as quietly as any other so- 
cial gathering, no matter how heated a po- 
litical campaigo may be, or how important 
the issue js at stake.” 

Instead of writing to you the effect of 
Woman Suffrage inthe homes of our Terri- 
tory, I wish you could go with me into the 
Laramie homes, whose mistresses vote. 
Could the opponents of Woman Suffrage vis- 
it these, they would have ample opportu- 
nity to dispel the horrors that haunt them 
in the shape of neglected husbands, un- 
kempt children, masculine women and gen- 
eral slackness. Such hapny, well-kept 
homes as I know many of them to be; where 
both husband and wife vote, and by no 
means always the same ticket; for it is as 
possible to ‘‘agree to disagree” in political 
matters asin matters of religious belief or 
anything else. I have never lived in a place 
where the average home was as comforta- 
ble, have never known more womanly wo- 
men, have never seen rosier, happier child- 
ren, and, mayI add, more immaculate shirt 
fronts than in Laramie. 

In fact, Woman Suffrage has here had 
a severe trial—as rigid as it could well be 
subjected to. 

Politics was formerly in the hands of an 
unusually hard class of men, so that if parti- 
cipation in public matters could have degrad- 
ed women anywhere it would have done so 
in Wyoming. And here may I again quote 
fromthe Sentinel: ‘‘We never had aterm of 
court here, held in a decent and comforta- 
ble place, with its proceedings marked 
throughout with decency and decorum, and 
divested of everything pertaining to levity 
and blackguardism, till our ladies were sum- 
moned to participate init. We never had 
a grand jury here that boldly and unflinch- 
ingly took hold to investigate offences 
ayainst decency and morality, and hunt out 
and bring offenders to punishment, till we 
_ a grand jury composed largely of la- 

ies.” 


—______ 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Corton, who is a niece of Dr. Pu- 
sey, has gone over to Rome. 

Miss Smr_ey has left England for Sweden. 
Her last readings were in Portswood, near 
Southampton. 

Tue Countess Arrosto, the last descend- 
ant of the poet, lately died in Ravenna, at 
the age of ninety. 

CATHERINE M. Linnarp, of Philadelphia, 
has made a number of bequests, including 
$3000 to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of foreign missions. 

Mus. Mortimer is dead, the author of 
the ‘‘Peep of Day Series” and ‘Reading 
Without Tears,” of which hundreds of 
thousands of copies have been sold. 

Mrs. Ciara 8. Foutz, of San Jose, is the 
first lady admitted to the bar of California. 
She cared fora family of five children while 
studying, and yet made more progress than 
most male students, 

Mrs. Mary Wricut Tuompson, Secreta- 
ry of the Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Soci- 
ety is a teacher in the city schools, and the 
papers refer to her as ‘‘one of theablest and 
most efficient educators in the State.” 

Miss Ipa A. FREEMAN, of Otsego, who 
has successfully filled an important position 
in the Grand Haven schools for four years, 
has been appointed to give lessons in practi- 
cal teaching at the Michigan State Normal, 
at a salary of $550, 

Mrs. Ciara T. LEONARD, of Springfield, 
Mass., Secretary of an Advisory Committee 
composed of Mrs. J. E. Taytor, Mrs, 
Gurpon BELL, and Mrs. N. A. LEONARD, 
made a report on the 24th ult., on the con- 
dition of the public institutions of that city, 
to the Union Relief Association of Spring- 
field. 

Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE is now six- 
ty years old, and lives in London almost a 
prisoner to her rooms, so ill is she. Once 
a year she takes her widowed mother to 
Derbyshire. She wrote lately, in a letter to 
a friend, ‘““Overworked as I am, my health 
is necessarily bad. Thank God, who still 
gives me work to do for him.” 

Mrs. Juuia C. R. Dorr, Vermont's most 
distinguished poetess, has received the per- 
sonal thanks of King Alfonso of Spain for 
her tender sonnet on the late Queen Mer- 
cedes, which originally appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly and was afterward translated 
into Spanish by order of the Spanish Minis- 
ter at Washington, and extensively publish- 
ed in papers of that nationality. 

Mrs. Puese A. HANAFORD has overcome 
the little difficulties thrown in the way of 
her ministry by certain enemies of Woman’s 
preaching, and her new church, resulting 
from the split in the old one, was admitted 
to fellowship by the State Universalist Con- 
vention, last week, only two dissenting votes 
being cast. She also carried, after a warm 
debate, a resolution advising all ministers 
applying for ordination to abstain from the 
use of tobacco in any form. 

Miss E. 8. CuapBouRNE returned to her 
home in Dorchester on Sunday last. after a 
successful trip in Maryland. The Chester- 
town, Md., Zranscript says: “The reading 
at the Town Hall last Thursday evening, 
by Miss E. 8. Chadbourne of Boston, was 
attended by an audience embracing a large 
portion of the culture, intelligence and re- 
finement of Chestertown and vicinity. The 
programme was well selected, and every 
piece was enthusiastically applauded. Miss 
Chadbourne on this occasion, as heretofore, 
greatly pleased and entertained the audi- 
ence, proving that she possesses surprising 
talent and proficiency in her chosen pur- 
suit." Miss Chadbourne will mike engage- 
ments through the Williams Lecture Bu- 
reau, the coming season. 

Mrs. Myra BrapweE t is the editor of 
the Chicago Legal News, the leading legal 
paper ot the West. It has just commenced 
its eleventh year under her able supervision. 
During that time the Legal News has publish- 
ed entire more of the opinions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and of the 
Federal, District and Circuit Courts than any 
other legal periodical. Although its ad- 
vertising patronage has increased, it has 
devoted more space to reading matter dur- 
ing the past year than in any previous vol- 
ume. The Chicago Legal News is furnished 
for less than any other weekly legal paper, 
and as a consequence, bas a larger circula- 
tion than any other of its class. We are 
truly grateful when we look over its volum- 
inous and bandsome columns, to think that 
a woman has the credit of editing so able and 
influential a legal journal. And yet the 
courts of Illinois have denied Mrs. Brad- 
well a license to practice law, on the ground 
that a married woman cannot make a valid 








contract! 
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POETRY. 








“THE CANDIDATE.” 


“Father, who travels the road so late?" 
“Hush, my child, ‘tis the candidate;" 

Fit example of human woes— 

Early he comes and late he goes. 

He greets the women with courtly grace, 
He kisses the baby’s dirty face, 

He calls to the fence the farmer at work, 
He bores the merchant, he bores the clerk, 
The blacksmith while the anvil rings 

He greets, and this is the song he sings; 

“ ‘Howdy, Howdy, Howdy-do? 

How is your wife and how are you? 

Ah, it fits my fist as no other can, 

The horny hand of the workingman.’"’ 
‘Husband, who is that man at the gate?” 
“Hush, my love, ‘tis the candidate.” 
“Husband, why can’t he work like you— 
Has he nothing at home to do?” 

“My dear whenever a man is down, 

No cash at home, no credit in town, 

Too stupid to preach, and too proud to beg, 
Too timid to rob and too lazy to dig, 

Then over his horse his leg he flings, 

And to the dear people this song he sings. 

“ ‘Howdy, howdy, howdy-do? 

How’s your wife and how are you? 

Ah! it fits my fist.ae no other can, 

The horny hand of the workingman.’ "’ 

— Denver Mirror. 
oe 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Little by little the time goes by— 

Short if you sing through it, long if you sigh; ° 

Little by little—an hour, a day, 

Gone with the years that have vanished away; 

Little by little the race ie run, 

Trouble, and waiting, and toil are done! 

Little by little the skies grow clear; 

Little by little the sun comes near: 

Little by little the days smile out 

Gladder and brighter on pain and doubt; 

Little by little the seed we sow 

Into a beautiful yield will grow. 

Little by little the world grows strong, 

Fighting the battle of right and wrong; 

Little by little the wrong gives way, 

Little by little the right has sway; 

Little by little all longing souls 

Struggle up nearer the shining goals! 

Little by little the good in men 

Blossoms to beauty for human ken; 

Little by little the angels see 

Prophecies better of good to be; 

Little by little the God of. all 

Lifts the world nearer His pleading call. 
—Ba. 





ALMOST SUNDOWN. 
BY E. G. 8B. 


Almost sundown! and the weary fisher, 
Afar from bairnies and good wife true, 
Furls the white sail and casts forth the anchor, 
To be rocked to sleep on the billows blue. 
To dream perchance of his dark-eyed babies, 
Of his lowly cot on the distant shore; 
And all his fond heart holds and caresses 
Creep in at that vision’s wide-open door. 
How softly the night winds fan his brown forehead, 
As sweetly he dreams the lone hours away. 
Peace folds her soft wings o’er woodland and water, 
O’er cot and the bark on the billowy bay. 
So to life’s mariner, storm-tossed and waiting, 
Sweet home visions float on the misty air. 
Almost sundown! and he casts out his anchor, 
And sends through the gloaming his trusting 
prayer. 
Faith clasps his tired hands, and kisses his brow 
So worn by long years of sorrow and strife, 
Now lying behind in the dimness of twilight, 
While gleaming beyond is the shadowless life. 
From sunriee to sundown! how fleeting the pas- 
sage! 
The fast waning day appears hardly begun, 
When clear through the thick’ning gloom echoes 
are ringing 
The glad heavenly chorus, the longed-for ‘‘well 
done.” 
Then patiently wait, dear heart-weary toiler, 
Already thy home-light is flooding the west, 
Where sweet angel choristers stand at the portal 
To gladden thy soul as it enters its rest. 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 
BY HARRIETFT R. SHATTUCK. 


THE DOCTORS? 

A group of physicians were discussing 
medicine and metaphysics one evening, 
when they were joined by a young man 
who, as areformer and seeker for truth, 
was well-known to them. 

This young Mr. Ainslee had been reading 
the communications in the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL, from the CanpID MAN and his oppo- 
nents, until his interest in the question of 
Woman’s dress had become roused to the 
point of a thorough inquiry. In pursuance 
of this object, he had crossed the room 
towarcs the little knot of doctors; and as 
he waited for lull in the conversation, he 
resolved, before advancing any ideas of his 
own upon Dress Reform, to get some ideas 
from them on the kindred subject of the 
health of women. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked at last, 
‘why it is that young ladies are half the 
time out of health—always ailing—and if 
not downright sick, suffering from head- 
ache or backache? Many of them are al- 
ways languid or faint just at the time when 
one wants them to be lively and entertain- 
ing.” 

“Ah!” answered Doctor Short, shaking 
his grey curls, ‘the health of American 
women is a great question. The race of 
healthy women, sir, seems, indeed, to be 
dying out.” 

“But what is the trouble?” insisted Mr. 
Ainslee. 

“The trouble?” echoed the old man. 
“No one knows. The ladies are constitu- 
tionally so delicately framed that it is im- 
possible for them to endure; they are frail, 
nervous creatures, whom an over-exertion 
prostrates asthe frost blights a prematurely 
early violet.” 


“I do not agree with you sir,” said 
young Dr. Morey, a late Harvard graduate, 
“for I have known many young girls who 
were perfectly well until they undertook 
an arduous course of study. I think the 
trouble lies just here—in their education. 
Young ladies should not be allowed to 
study so much. Why, Ainslee,” said he, 
with a comical expression of dismay, ‘‘when 
I contemplate the possibility of their one 
day entering Harvard and undertaking all 
its perilous duties, I tremble for the future 
of the race. A common school education 
amply fits a woman to be a wife, and this, 
although some crazy people disclaim it, is 
assuredly Woman’s true sphere.” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed Dr. Green, a jolly 
old man who had never seen Harvard, but 
whose reputation in medicine was of the 
highest, ‘‘I used to think as you do, but I 
tell you that is not the trouble. The trouble 
is,”—emphasizing each word with his big 
finger in the air—‘‘the trouble is, too much 
sitting up late nights, too many late sup- 
pers, too much lying abed of mornings. 
Of course over-study makes matters worse; 
but ‘early to bed and early to rise,’ health- 
ful exercise and wholesome food, are all 
that are needed to make our girls able to 
study and work as well as our boys.” 

“All that may be true,” replied Dr. 
Short, ‘‘but do not young men also sit up 
late and eat unwholesome food?” 

‘‘No,” said Dr. Green, ‘‘not at the same 
age. Compare a boy and a giri at the age 
of eighteen. She is a fashionable young 
lady, he a school-boy; she goes to dances 
and parties continually, and beuds her en- 
ergies towards attaining that ‘true sphere’ 
in life for which our young friend has so 
much admiration; he is a boy; romps, 
plays, studies moderately, and leads a life of 
healthy exercise. For my part, I think the 
constitution has very little, and originally, 
had nothing to do with the matter.” 

Here little Mrs. Dr. Bacon, who had so 
far remained silent, spoke. ‘Everybody 
has his hobby,” said she, smiling; ‘‘but 
none of you have named mine, which is 
that Woman’s dress has more to do with 
her ill-health than any other one thing.” 
“There!” exclaimed Ainslee, delighted 
at the turn the conversation had taken; 
‘That is my belief, Mrs. Bacon; I won- 
dered if any one would mention it.” 
“Take almost any young lady of the 
period,” continued Mrs. Bacon, ‘‘and in- 
quire into the history of her dress. Pre- 
suming that her parents were us healthy 
as the average, you will see a happy, jol- 
ly child, caring only for a good time. She 
looks the picture of health, and her moth- 
er exciaims to admiring friends, ‘If I only 
could hope that May would be as well al- 
ways! And yet this same mother, per- 
haps, will put corsets on her little girl at 
the age of six, and thereby lay the foun- 
dation for years of suffering, and the seeds 
of disease for all her posterity. It is sim- 
ply horrible.” 

“That is true enough,” admitted Dr. 
Green. ‘I should have included dress 
among my list of evils; but I supposed 
that that must be considered a necessary 
evil. Women will follow the fashion.” 
“So far as I am concerned,” drawled young 
Morey, ‘‘I should hope they always would 
follow the fashion. I do like to seea 
woman dressed well.” 

“There, you have hit the nail on the 
head,” flashed Mrs. Bacon, ‘though I fear 
it was unintentional on your part. Itis the 
opinion of the gentlemen that keeps women 
dressed so shamefully. It is natural for 
ladies to wish to please, especially as they 
must do soin order to attain their ‘true 
sphere,” and so long as gentlemen require a 
certain fashion of dress to be followed, just 
so long will these abominable costumes be 
in vogue,” 

“Ah! but they should be independent of 
our opinions,” answered Dr. Morey. 

“That is a great deal to ask of Women, 
sir,” replied Dr. Bacon, ‘‘when they have 
always been taught dependence; and it 
sounds especially strange when coming 
from aman who is as desirous as the rest 
of us for the good opinion of the public.” 
Dr. Morey cringed a little under this 
truth, but still held his ground, adding, ‘I 
do not deny that we may have as much re- 
spect for a woman badly dressed, fut even 
you, Mrs. Bacon, must allow that women 
are the lovely bits of color in this grey 
world. Were they to dress as we men do, 
one of the chief beauties of the world would 
be lost;” saying which he looked around 
upon the little group with an appealing 
glance. 

‘Well, well,” laughed Dr. Green, ‘I 
think young Morey must be enamored of 
forty-five yards of pink silk trimmed with 
point appliqué and besprinkled with rose- 
buds. For my part, I love a little woman 
at home in aclean calico, just as well as 
when she wears her best lavender silk and 
corals.” 

“But you really think, doctor,” said 
Ainslee, who wished to keep the conversa- 
tion on one point, “that the tight dresses 
have a great deal to answer for?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bacon. ‘‘More evil has 
arisen from that one little article, the cor- 


set, than from ages of s!\very. Iam very 
earnest about this, becaus« I see its effects 
about me everywhere I turn. Headache, 





dizziness, dyspepsia, hysteria, consumption 


and others of the most vital diseases are 
wonderfully augmented by this little corset. 
I could write an octavo volume on its re- 
sults. My first prescription to a woman, 
whatever her ailment is, is ‘Take off your 
corsets,’ and in every instance it has been 
followed by good results. I cannot say that 
my advice is always followed, but I always 
insist to my patient ‘if you persist in wear- 
ing them I can give you no hope of cure,’ 
and this argument usually has the desired 
effect.” 

‘But they are such a support, you know,” 
said Ainslee, laughing. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘but only because 
the muscles have become so weakened by 
the use of corsets that they are unable to 
perform their legitimate office. Remove 
the support, and the muscles will, after a 
while, regain confidence and support them- 
selves. The universal verdict of all young 
ladies who have had the good sense to do 
away with corsets entirely, has been, ‘1 feel 
so much better that I would not wear them 
now for anything.’”’ 

“I saw a woman once who wore no cor- 
sets,” sighed Dr. Morey, ‘‘and that was 


enough for me!” 
“Only one!” exclaimed Mrs. Bacon, ‘‘I 


know at least half-a-dozen of young ladies 
of your acquaintance who wear none, and 
you have never discovered it. So that ob- 
jection is answered. Probably the one 
woman to whom you refer is very stout, 
and would look as badly with corsets as 
without them. Certainly a slim woman 
looks better not to be pinched in to a 
still smaller compass.” 

‘And I know a stout young miss,” inter- 
rupted Dr. Green, “who found herself 
much better proportioned and apparently 
more slight after she discarded tight dresses 
for comfortable ones.” 

“A’m,” objected Dr. Short, ‘‘that is 
easily enough said; but how will you con- 
vince the women? They will not try it for 
a week—that’s been my experience.”’ 

“I think myself,” agreed Dr. Green, 
‘that we should not have any success with 
that argument. Women know best them- 
selves, (or they think so,) when they are be- 
comingly dressed. But looks are nothing 
beside health, and there can be no doubt in 
the minds of those who have given thought 
to the subject, that tight clothes are slowly 
and surely ruining the health of American 
women. If we could convince them that a 
change must take place, and quickly, too, 
or the consequences will be frightful to 
themselves and all posterity, we might have 
some show of compliance. When we con- 
template how many people can inherit a 
disease from one ancestor, we cannot be too 
careful to prevent ourselves from being a 
source of suffering to coming generations. 
A slight change in Woman’s dress would 
make a great change for the better in the 
health of the whole people, and it seems a 
very little favor to ask of a woman that she 
should try for such a great good when the 
sacrifice is so small.” 

‘‘Now I am going to be severe,” said Mr. 
Ainslee, after all had acquiesced in Dr. 
Green’s remarks. ‘‘I have listened to this 
discussion with the hope of becoming en- 
lightened; and I am convinced that Mrs, 
Bacon is right in attributing the ill-health 
of our women largely to their injurious 
manner of dressing. But I must give it as 
my opinion that the blame lies largely at 
the door of thedoctors. If every physician 
would talk to every woman under his care, 
in the same manner as Mrs. Bacon and Dr. 
Green have talked to us here, I believe that 
the good sense of the average Woman 
would prompt her to give up a luxury 
which is ruining her own health and that of 
her descendants ” 

“The trouble is,” chimed in Dr. Green, 
“that the ladies have never thought much 
about it. I hold that they are not more the 
slaves of fashion than we men are, but 
their fashions happen to be more pernicious 
and it is hard for them to run against the 
dead wall of custom.” 

‘That is true” said Ainslee; ‘‘but the doc- 
tors might remedy that reluctance in a great 
degree, for women have the reputation of 
following a doctor's advice implicitly. Iam 
sorry to have to say it, but I must perforce 
believe that many a doctor has kept a pa- 
tient along, dosing her on drugs and tonics, 
prescribing a journey abroad or a sojourn 
at the mountains, when, if he had said it to 
her (before it was too late) ‘Wear your 
clothes so loosely that you can breathe deep 
down from the lungs, and keep clear of any 
article of dress which prevents you from 
bending your body in every direction,’ he 
would have saved ten lives where now he 
saves one, A doctor who neglects the laws 
of health from ignorance, ought never to be 
allowed to practice, and one who does so 
from design should be obliged to reform by 
force of public opinion.” 

“But you must first reform public opin- 
ion!” exclaimed Dr, Short triumphantly; 
‘public opinion, sir, which now tolerates 
and coddles these very men.” 

‘Are not the doctors the ones todo this?” 
asked Ainslee; ‘‘certainly no class of men 
have a wider influence in the community, 
in matters of health, and if they would ex- 
ert this influence for good, public opinion 
would soon be reformed.” 

‘‘Alas!” sighed Dr. Morey; ‘‘I suppose 





then, in a few years we sha!l have our la- 


dies appearing in the streets in something 
worse than bloomers—all charm and beauty 
gone!” 

*‘Not at all,” answered Mrs. Bacon; 
‘Dress Reform does not mean, in my mind, 
an abandonment of all grace and beauty in 
the apparel. It means no corsets; no tight 
bindings to confine the muscles, restrict the 
breathing, and displace the internal organs; 
no draggling skirts to gather moisture and 
keep the ankles and feet damp for hours at 
a time; and no heavy trimmings to drag on 
the hips and assist the mischief which the 
corsets have begun. I should never advo 
cate an outré dress; it would do more harm 
than good, by frightening women away from 
its adoption. The beautiful ought to be 
worshipped, but it does not seem to me 
necessary to sacrifice beauty by assuming a 
healthful costume. Loose under garments, 
short skirts suspended from the shoulders, 
light trimmings, and dresses made to fit the 
form instead of the corsets, is all the change 
needed to transform woman’s present dress 
into a ‘Dress Reform Costume.’ Not so 
very horrible after all, Dr. Morey!” she con- 
cluded. 

Dr, Morey thought ‘‘the evil was exag- 
gerated,” and Dr. Bacon turning to the oth- 
ers continued: 

“I agree entirely with you, Mr. Ainslee, 
in laying the chief fault at the doctors’ door. 
What a responsibility rests on us! When 
we think that upon the health of American 
women depends the health of all Ameri- 
cans, both men and women, we certainly 
ought to fling away all thought of self-inter- 
est and strain every nerve to turn the stream 
in the right direction. Women, as you say, 
are excellent followers of a doctor’s advice. 
Let us then give them good advice. Let 
us, if need be, frighten them into a sense of 
their danger and the duty they owe to their 
unborn children. 

“But,” she added apologetically; ‘‘I did 
not mean to give youa lecture, and my only 
excuse is that the subject is such avital one 
to me, that I must seize every opportunity 
to make converts. If even we four doctors 
alone should resolve to work in that direc- 
tion, we could do an incalculable amount 
of good.” 

‘‘As for me,” said Ainslee; ‘though I am 
not in the profession I mean todo whatever 
I can to forward this reform, for I dislike 
above all things to see my sister and lady 
friends in such poor health. I mean to give 
them a good talking to. What do you say, 
Morey?” 

‘Well, cs I said before,” answered young 
Harvard; ‘‘I think the evil is greatly exag- 
gerated, and I cannot pledge myself.” 

So saying he sauntered off, and Dr. Short 
looking after him, said, ‘“The fact is, Morey 
would lose all his patients if he should go 
into this business, and for the matter of 
that, so should I, for I tell you, women will 
turn off a doctor that talks reform to them. 
They prefer medicine to change of habits. 
That’s been my experience!” 

‘Did you ever try to reform them?” ask-- 
ed Mrs. Bacon. 

“Well, no, not much,” he confessed: 
‘and I’m too old to begin now,” he added 
with some asperity, walking off to join Dr. 


Morey. 
‘‘That is the class we have got to con- 


tend with,” said Dr. Bacon. ‘Do you 
think we shall ever be able to surmount the 
difficulty, Dr. Green?” 

“It is a tremendous one,”’ replied the old 
man; ‘‘but we must try. And you, Ains- 
lee,” he continued, ‘‘must see what the per- 
suasions of a young enthusiast can do.” 
“Yes” he answered; ‘‘but first I think I 
must get some reinforcements. I am afraid 
it would be undertaking an Herculean task, 
alone and singly attempting to convince 
women that they are doing wrong.” 

“Ah! that is the trouble, sir,” said Mrs. 
Bacon; ‘‘we can all blame the doctors for 
neglect of duty, but what can we do with 
the women who will not follow our advice 
and with those also who are under no doc- 
tor’s care?” 

“Then it is the women themselves who 
are to blame?” asked Ainslee in despair. 
“Yes, partly,” she replied; ‘‘but the men 
who demand such following of the fash- 
ions must also share the blame.” 

“Dear me,” said Ainslee; ‘‘everybody 
seems to be culpable and nobody willing to 
acknowledge it!” 

“That is about it!” laughed Dr. Green; 
“you have got a formidable task before 
you sir. You may be able to convert the 
men, but if you convince the women that 
they are wrong, you shall have a monu- 


ment.” 
Then the three separated and Frank 


Ainslee, convinced that a greater question 
than appearance or economy was involved 
in the reform of woman’s dress, resolved to 
sound the matter still further and try to as- 
certain why women do such things. Said 
he to himself: 

“The Candid Man condemns Woman. 
Neither solves the problem and neither sex 
allows that itself is inthe wrong. Dr. Bacon 
confessed that women dress to please men 
and excuses them for so doing while they 
continue dependent on man’s opinion. Dr. 
Morey, on the other hand, thinks women 
should be independent of man’s opinion 
and at the same time ‘likes to see a woman 
well-dressed’ 7. e. inthefashion. Dr. Short 


good sense, and Dr. Green thinks women 
cannot be convinced that they are wrong. 
I can neither believe that men are such ty. 
rants nor women such fools! And I mean 
to do my part towards finding out who is to 
blame, by sounding the other fellows as to 
their opinion and, if courage does not fajj 
me, to remonstrate with the girls. But for 
the present,” he concluded with a sigh; “] 
fear the matter must be left where the can. 
did people have left it—an open questior.” 





For the Woman's Journal. 
CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. 


BY JEAN ROGERT. 


As I was lingering over my coffee one 
morning, after I had been about a month in 
Paris, a letter was handed me. It did not 
bear the transatlantic postmark that I ex. 
pected, but was mailed at Rome, which 
caused mea sensation of surprise. I opened 
it wonderingly. It was from my old friend 
P. We had been very dear to one another 
in college days, but since'then, I had known 
but little of him or his whereabouts. He 
wrote, that chance had revealed to him the 
fact that I was in Paris; that he had a 
studio at Rome and was staying to execute 
some orders; that he was lonely at times 
and longed to see the face of an old friend, 
and wished that I would go to him. He 
would have come to me, if he could have 
so arranged, but that was out of the cues- 
tion; be could offer me rooms near his and 
a hearty welcome, if I would take the 
trouble to go to him. I felt strongly tempt- 
ed to go. I had done up Paris more !hior- 
oughly than most travelers; I was alone and 
beginning to be, at times, afflicted with 
ennui. I wished to see the “‘eternal city ;” 
why not take it at that time? That very even 
ing I was on my way. 

P. gave me quite as hearty a welcome as 
I could desire; introduced me to sufficient- 
ly agreeable apartments; and the first even- 
ing after my arrival was spent in such a 
delightful interchange of thought and sen- 
timent, that I was heartily glad I had ac- 
cepted his invitation, and wondered how I 
had enjoyed myself alone so long. We 
separated for the night with many schemes 
for future enjoyment and expressions of 
satisfaction at our reunion. 

It was late the next morning before I 
sought P.’s studio. I entered the room, as 
I had been instructed to do without knock- 
ing, expecting to find him there. It seemed 
to me vacant, and I began to scrutinize the 
contents. It was much like any artist’s den. 
Canvases stood about in all states of pro- 
gression, some fine, old pictures peered out 
from most grotesque frames; ghastly figures 
in dead color made yon wonder that any- 
thing beautiful could ever look so grim and 
disagreeable; lay figures startled you by 
their strange attitudes, and antique costumes 
carried you back to the days of knights and 


ladies. ; 
I thought I had made a complete survey 


of everything in the apartment, and was 
taking up a book from a pile that filled one 
corner, preparatory to seating myself to 
reading until my friend should arrive, when 
my eyes wandered over to an alcove which 
I had not seen before. It was a cunning 
little nook, and the light entered it in just 
the prettiest way for the artist’s purpose. 
It was partly concealed by a half drawn cur- 
tain. A lady sat within at an easel, so that 
I had, asI stood, a fair view of her whole 
figure, but could not get the subject of her 
work. She was evidently copying. From 
the fact of her paying no attentionto me, I 
judged that she had already seen me, and, 
concluding that my business was none of 
hers, had dismissed me from her mind; for 
though I moved about and made no slight 
noise, she never turned her head either to 
the right or left, but just up toward her pat- 
tern and down to her copy as occasion de- 
manded. She was not handsome, neither 
was she decidedly plain; for her expression 
was pleasant and had something which 
made you wonder whence it came; and her 
eyes and hair were beautiful. Her dress, 
taken as a whole, was sombre in tone, but 
its ornamentation showed an ardent love 
for and appreciation of the more gorgeous 
colors of nature. The little knot of bright 
ribbon at her throat suggested by its ex- 
quisite arrangement that there had been 4 
tender dallying over its pretty brightness, 
and the little cape that had fallen from her 
shoulders and lay partly on the back of the 
chair, spoke of a rollicksome fancy strongly 


held in check. ; 
I watched her, until her entire disregard 


of everything but her work became painful 
to me, and then walked towards her. It 
was not until 1 had fairly entered the alcove 
and stood gazing at the picture before her, 
that she turned towards me. The picture 
was wonderful; and 1 forgot to ask the 
question that I had intended to make my 
excuse for entering her sanctum. It repre- 
sented a Christian Martyr at the stake. The 
expression of the face was almost celestial. 
She was copying only the head. She turned 
her face up to mine. There were tears in 
her eyes and an expression of pain about 
her mouth. She caught my look, and the 
inquiry with which she was about to greet 
my entrance, apparently died away, and 
she said, in its stead, 
‘Is it not splendid?” 
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“No.” (her tone was impatient;) ‘‘he 
couldn't do it; one must feel more than he 
ever has to do it. He does not even like it.” 

I wanted to question her about herself, 
how she happened to be there; but sudden. 
ly 1 was made conscious that a change had 
passed over her. She had recognized the 
indiscretion of speaking as she had, to a 
stranger, and assumed a marked reserve. 
Soon P. came, and we went out together. 
| might well observe here, that though P. 
was a good painter of the human figure 
and a firstrate hand at a portrait, his happy, 
easy nature had never led him to affect such 
subjects as the one before our lady. I joked 
him somewhat, as we passed down the 
street, at having such a fair companion in 
his labors, and wondered at his wishing for 
me, a sorry invalid, for a companion under 
such circumstances. 

“Humph!” said he; ‘‘you have had fire 
in you if it is not there now. You can ap- 
preciate more than one thing. Mlle. Burton 
is worse than a post at conversation, and is 
a monomaniac on the subject of martyrs 
and martyrdom, wishing to copy all such 
pictures as the one you saw her at, and 
studying the expressions that people would 
be likely to assume when being hung, or 
burnt or stoned.” It was evident that there 
was little in common between my friend 
and the lady, sol pushed the subject nv 
further, though each word that had been 
said had increased my interest as to the 
manner in which they were associated, and 
the history of the girl. When one’s desire 
is fully awakened to attain any special end, 
the means are seldom wanting. I had not 
been many days in Rome before all that was 
generally known of Mary Burton, was in 
my possession. 

She was an American, had come to Eu- 
rope with friends, who had returned home, 
leaving her with an English family living 
at Rome, whose acquaintance she had form- 
ed soon after arriving there. At first she 
had shown great talent as a painter, she had 
applied herself assiduously, and her skill 
had increased, until, at the time of my 
meeting her, her work was really wonderful 
and was occasioning considerable remark 
among art lovers, even in Rome. Until 
within the past two months, her subjects 
had been simple and domestic, such as the 
happy wife and mother would be likely to 
gather about her to interest and instruct her 
little ones, while they amused and delighted 
her too. Since then, her pictures had as- 
sumed a severely religious tone. As P. said, 
martyrs and saints were her study. She 
was in P.’s studio merely to make the copy 
at which she was working. She wished it, 
she said to me, as an aid to a work she had 
in view. P. knew her but little; he had 
met her but a few times before she made 
her request to be allowed to copy the pic- 
ture in question. He never would know 
her better. I felt attracted towards the lone 
ly girl. I soon was convinced that the 
change in her subjects had grown out of 
some great change in her own life. I sought 
her little nook often. She always seemed 
pleased to see me, yet shy of my being much 
with her when others observed us. The re- 
serve she had drawn about her after our first 
meeting did not immediately disappear, but 
melted gradually away. I knew that in 
time I should draw from her what few oth- 
ers could, perhaps none in that great city. 

In due time the picture was finished, and 
the little nook was vacated, but not until I 
had a hesitating invitation to follow her to 
her own rooms. There was not much of 
the disorder of a studio about her little par- 
lor, yet enough to show the work carried 
on there; but the easel was always empty 
when I entered. Often it was evident, 
there had been a hasty setting aside of work 
and studies. Once the head she did at P.’s 
stood by her side, as if it had been referred 
to. 

Pictures, statuettes, and flowers adorned 
the room. Friendly photographs peeped 
out from every little corner. 1 carefully 
Surveyed all these to see if I could find any 
clue to the secret of the soul before me, 
which, more and more, I knew to be quiv- 
ering and suffering, but nothing could I dis- 
cover by which I could see my way to pour 
in the balm of consolation. It was pre- 
sumptuous in me to suppose it in my pow- 
er, had I even known the wound. 

Months wore on; autumn deepened into 
Winter and winter burst again into spring. 
P. began to banter me on my devotion to 
Miss Burton. His words jarred upon me, 
and seemed most unfitting, for she grew to 
be sacred to me in her quiet, sad reserve. 

At last she spoke. It was on a bright 
early summer morning; the birds were sing- 
ing; the air was soft and mild, and every- 
thing in nature spoke of life and beauty. I 
had not seen her for several days; she met 
me at the door as I sought her. The pallor 
and immobility of her face alarmed me, and 
I exclaimed: 

“You are sick!” 

“No!” her smile was painful. “I am 
going home to America. 1 am glad you 
have come, for I wanted to see you before I 
went.” 

She drew me in and seated me as we join- 
ed hands. 

“I have much to say to you, which you 
Ought to hear, for you have been kind to 
me and considerate for me beyond what I 
Could have expected of a stranger. You 





have regarded my reserve most kindly. 
My history is your due before we part, 
which will be probably forever, for I shall 
henceforth walk in a different path from 
the one | have thus far trodden.” 

Her lip quivered; her breast heaved; but 
there was impatience in her tone when she 
resumed: ‘I don’t know why I should be 
so overcome this morning, nothing more 
has come to me than I have been expecting 
for months. I did not think the confirma- 
tion of my fears would prove so much more 
terrible than a conviction that my fears 
would prove reality. Two years ago I came 
over here, sorrowful, to be sure, at parting 
from friends, but full of hope and life, be- 
cause I was doing the will of one who was 
dearer to me than life. He had left his 
home at his country’s call. He*would have 
stayed if I had said so, but I could not. He 
proposed that I should occupy the time of 
his absence by a journey hither for study. 
Motherless, fatherless, yet with money 
enough, there was nothing to hinder me. 
So I came. For awhile all went merrily 
enough; he was well and happy; so was I. 
I succeeded in my art beyond my fondest 
expectations. I was proud and happy to 
think I should have so much to show him 
when we met. Cruelly in upon my pleas- 
ant dreams broke the tidings of battle, and 
the rumor that my friend had fallen prison- 
er. It was only rumor; for awhile I would 
not believe it, but at last rumor became cer- 
tainty; then, with tales of the horrible treat- 
ment of our prisoners in the hands of the 
rebels, came the conviction that we should 
never meet xgain on this earth. I thought 
until yesterday that I had already given up 
all hope; but I found my heart was not 
quite so heavy before as after reading the 
word that he had died of starvation in a 


rebel prison.” 
She paused awhile and then, in dull mo- 


notonous tones, went on: 

‘‘When I gave up the thought of seeing 
my friend again, my art became dead to 
me. I cared to use my brushes for but one 
thing more. I determined to picture him 
beatified. I sought and studied all works 
of art that would aid me in my undertaking; 
then I shut myself in here and painted on a 
portrait of him. I have altered it, and stud- 
ied it, until now, asI hear of his death and 
lay down my brush at the same time, I feel 
as if bereaved by a double death.” 

I began to say something to her about 
her art proving a consolation. 

“It cannot,” she said; ‘‘I took it up for 
him; it is linked with him indissolubly; 
with him it must die. He died for the slave 
and the freedman; I will go home and work 
and perhaps die in the same cause. I should 
rather perish carrying out his work than 
any other way. Will you see my picture?” 

She led the way tothe chamber. There, 
ina little rosewood cabinet upon the wall, 
was the miniature. It was a wonderful 
thing; a photograph beside it testified to 
the likeness, which was perfect, while the 
expression was such as our Saviour might 
have worn when he said, ‘‘Father forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” 

As she closed the doors again, she said, 
“1 shall take that to his mother, for I can- 
not keep it with me.” 

When I bade her good-bye, I said: ‘I 
wish I could do something for you.” She 
replied: 

“You have done all you can in listening 
to my tale. Itisa relief to have told it; 
but only One can succor me; my peace will 
come in time.” 

I could not go back to P. with that sacred 
influence clinging to me. I went and wan- 
dered in the Coliseum, and thought of the 
people who had died there for the same 
faith that was sustaining the lonely girl and 
had led her betrothed on to death. 

Months after, I too went ‘‘home to Amer- 
ica.” I found my home in one of those 
conglomerations of humanity, called a ho- 
tel, such as only America can furnish. I 
formed the acquaintance of a fellow-board- 
er, a pleasant but sad-hearted man; he asked 
me to his room; there I met his wife. I 
called him sad-hearted, what shall I say of 
her? Gentle, patient, loving she seemed, 
but energy and hope were gone; I had al- 
most said life, it hung by such a frail thread. 
The husband had told me of an fonly son 
lost in the war. I little thought I knew 
aught of him until I saw, encircled withivy, 
the little rosewood cabinet. And where 
was she who had given it tothem? I dared 
not ask, lest the very question should snap 
the sad mother’s slender hold on existence. 
So I went silently on my way. 

A few more months and I stood where 
the perfume of the orange trees delighted 
my senses, and the balmy air and sound of 
rippling waters made life seem but a dream. 
A little negro girl came by me, leading a 
blind old uncle. The old man was chiding 
the child for something. I asked for an ex- 
planation and found that the child had lost 
her primer. Iasked where she had got the 
primer, that they should feel so badly at its 
loss. Miss Burton had given it to her. 

Here then was the answer tothe question 
I had not dared to ask. Mary Burton was 
here? Alas, no! 

I asked the old man about her. He shook 
his head, and then told me, in his strange 
negro dialect, that she had been there and 
had been only too much beloved by all who 
knew her, but that the fever had swept her 





away. I felt very sad; but, as I mused I 
thought—‘‘they are united and beyond all 
sorrow—"and took courage. 
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ONE OF LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


At eight o’clock the other morning, a Sec- 
ond-street wife followed her husband down 
to the gate as he was starting for down town, 
and kindly said to him: 

“William, you know how sadly I need a 
blue bunting dress.” 

‘Yes, dear,” he remarked, ‘‘but you know 
how hard up1 am. As soon asI can see 
my way clear you shall have the dress, and 
anew hat to boot. Be patient, be good, 
and your reward shall be great.” 

Forty minutes after that he emerged from 
a restaurant with a big basket and.a fish- 
pole, bound up the river. In the basket 
was a chicken, pickles, cake, fruit, pie, and 
a bottle of liquid of a rich color, and he 
was just lighting a twenty-cent cigar when 
his wife came along. 

“What! you here?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I was going tothe market. Where 
are you going? What’s in that basket?” 

“I was going to carry this fish-pole 
aroune to afriend on Jefferson Avenue,” 
he modestly answered. 

‘‘And that basket?” 

“This basket--well, I was going to take 
it to the Orphan Asylum as a present to the 
children. It is a donation from six leading 
citizens.” . 

‘William, I don’t believe it!” 

“Sh! Don’t talk so loud!” 

‘William, I shall talk louder yet!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘You are going fishing!” 

‘‘Mary, have I ever deceived you?” he 
plaintively asked. As proof of my sinceri- 
ty you can take this basket to the asylum 
yourself!” 

*T'll do it!” she promptly replied, as she 
relieved him of it. 

‘Mary, hadn't you—?” 

“No, sir, I hadn't. You'd better hurry 
up with that fish-pole, as the man may want 
it, and be careful how you stand around in 
the hot sun.” 

She left him there. He watched her take 
the car for home, and then he returned the 
fish-pole and crossed the street and said to 
an acquaintance: 

‘Tom, I’m suffering with neuralgia, and 
the excursion is off till next week. Too 
bad, but we never can tell what a day may 
bring forth.” 

There were chicken and pickles and other 
good things on the table at dinner, but he 
never smiled. Even when his wife wished 
she was an orphan, if that was the way they 
were fed, he never betrayed the gloom in his 
heart. It was only when she handed him 
the bottle he had so carefully tucked into 
the basket, and he saw it labelled, ‘‘Good 
for little children,” that he said: 

“Mary, it must be an awful thing fora 
wife to get the impression that her husband 
is a cold-blooded liar!” 

“It must be,” she replied, as she took the 
other chicken-leg.—Detroit Free Press. 
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THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College. or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School houge is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, fe oan. | upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be : 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 & to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept.2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Juxt1a Warp Hows, 
Lucy Stone, 
H. B. BuackweE tt, 


T. W. Higeernson, 
Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received, 


Crus Rarrs.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. ’ 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman's JOURNAL Offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Georer WILLIAM CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeorceE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Witiiam 
CURTIS. 

Woman Saffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8. WasHBURN, 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworts Hieer- 
8ON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


KINeMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILx. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
WORTH HigGINson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Groree F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, ‘by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story. entitled, ‘‘Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JourNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 


| where it is preferred, as a eompensation for 


time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 


Address Woman’s JournaL, Box 3638, 
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CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


‘Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur. 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOERL GOLDTHWATI1 & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly! 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 
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PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 


Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, ow Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Weng, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles. 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils 
Bites, Cuts, Whitiows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all county 
stores throughout the United States and Britiel 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most anon meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Deen. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic ey tals. ‘ 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except forexpense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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All communications for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper. must be obivensed 
to Box 3688, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first sabseription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 








AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its Ninth Annual Meeting, 
and celebrate its Ninth Anniversary, in 
Indianapolis, at Masonic Hall, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November 13 and 14. 
There will be sessions each day, morning, 
afternoon, and evening; convening on Wed- 
nesday, at 10 A. M. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who 
concur in the methods and objects of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, are 
invited to organize auxiliary societies in 
their respective localities, State, county, or 
town. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to 
secure representation by their full quota of 
delegates, corresponding in number to the 
Congressional delegations of their respec- 
tive States, 

The place and time have been selected 
with great unanimity by the Executive 
Committee. Indianapolis is, central be- 
tween the East and West, and hence is 
convenient for delegates from auxiliary so- 
cieties of both sections. The Equal Rights 
Society of Indianapolis has sent us a most 
cordial invitation to that city, and an offer 
of hearty and valuable co-operation. 

Under these pleasant auspices, let the 
auxiliary societies, state and local, at once 
call meetings to choose their delegates, who 
should, if possible, be present early, with 
credentials regularly signed by the officers 
of their respective societies. 

Wm. Luioyp Garrison, President. 

Lucy Strong, Chairman Executive Com. 
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Sixth Congress of Women. 


1878. 


A Sixth Congress of Women will be held 
at Providence, R. I, Oct. 9th, 10th and 
11th, in Low’s Opera House. 

The local commi'tee of arrangements for 
the Congress of Women hope to secure 
entertainment for all the members of the 
Association and other friends who would 
like to attend the meetings, on October 9th, 
10th and 1ith. They will at any rate ar- 
range for board at reasonable prices. 

Will all persons who desire to be present 
communicate at once with Miss Mary E. 
Eppy, No. 82 Bradford St., Providence, 
R. 1. 








Kate N. Doacert, President. 


Mary F. Eastman, Secretary. 
27? 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN POLITICS. 


The Boston daily papers have lately 
shown an unusual interest and forwardness 
in publishing their own ideas, or wishes, in 
regard to the political action likely to be 
taken by the Suffragists of Massachusetts 
this fall. This is a good sign; even when, 
as in the present case, not one of them states 
the facts. Woman Suffrage is a recognized 
factor in the politics of the State. But 
when, without our knowledge or consent, 
we are committed to any party, we demur. 
For instance, the Boston Post says: 

Now it would be utterly ridiculous to say 
that the Woman Snffrage men are inactive 
in the present canvass. They would prefer 
to be thought innocent just now, while all 
along back they wanted us to understand 
that they were stalwart politicians. It is 
quve evident that they know a thing or two. 

hough in general they are prohibitionists 
they sre for Woman Suffrage first. Hence 
they may be counted on in the present can- 
vass to fo for the candidate who they be- 
lieve will help them forward the most. 
We need not add that this means Butler. 
He threw out an anchor to the windward 
on the Woman Suffrage question lorg ago. 
Talbot has done nothing for the cause, so 
that the leaders of the feminine movement 

roclaim in this crisis that it is not a livin 
issue at present, and they intend to try pom | 
keep quiet and observe silence. They have 
had as good reason to remain quiet any 
time for a dozen years past, but never could 





It is ridiculous. Woman Suffrage is just as 
strong an issue this year as it was last. But 
the leaders, politicians as they are like the 
rest of us, prefer to escape the responsibility 
and the odium of associating their party 
openly with Butler’s name and all that it 
implies, and therefore piead nolo contendere 
and slyly write Butler on their ballots. It 
is not the way, brothers and sisters, to hold 
up a good cause, but it is just the way to 
confess a weak one. We patiently submit 
these suggestions to the opponents of sexu- 
ality in politics, and ask them where they 
expect to start from another year. 

The Post is kind enough to try, at least, 
to state the position of Suffragists in the 
present canvass for Governor, and is quite 
right in saying that we are not inactive, 
and that we are for Woman Suffrage before 
everything else, and that we ‘‘know a thing 
or two.” But when it says ‘They (the 
Suffragists) are politicians like the rest of 
us,” who do things on the sly, and then en- 
deavors to tell what we mean to do ‘“‘slyly,” 
the Post is wide of the mark. We are not 
‘playing possum,” Thereare good reasons 
why Suffragists, as such, do not enter into 
the canvass for Governor this fall. Usually, 
one or more of the candidates are opposed 
to Suffrage. It is not so this year. Thom- 
as Talbot is a Suffragist. General Butler 
is a Suffragist. The platform of the pro- 
hibitionists has a Woman Suffrage plank. 
The Faneuil Hall democracy, who also 
“know a thing or two,” have just adopted 

the following resolution: 


Sixth. The democrats of Massachusetts renew their 
demand for the extending of the right of Suffrage to 
all citizens of the United States residents of Massa- 
chusetts, without restriction by constitutional or 
legal enactment. The pre-payment of a poll-tax a+a 
qualification for voting, is in violation of every prin- 
ciple of equal rights, and ought no longer to be re- 
quired; and while we favor all reasonable regulations 
to protect the purity of the ballot, we denounce the 
laws passed by the republican legislature in recent 
years, which, tending to hinder and obstruct the 
most ample exercise of the elective franchise by our 
citizens, deserve the condemnation of all lovers of 
true liberty and free Suffrage. 


This resolution surely covers Woman Suf- 
frage. The gentlemen who wrote it knew 
full well that under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, ‘‘all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States are citizens thereof.” The U. 
8. Supreme Court has decided that women 
are ‘‘citizens.” Was this resolution ‘‘an 
anchor thrown to the windward” for future 
use? Perhaps the Post can tell us what it 
means, 

Under these circumstances, Suffragists will 
feel free to follow their party attractions, this 
fall, in the choice of Goyernor. But there 
is no plan “‘sly,”or open, to carry Suffragists 
for General Butler, or for any other candi- 
date. Nor is it true that Suffragists will go 
for any party who will go forthem. They 
kndéw very well that any party which is 
against good order and against honesty is, 
in the long run, against Woman Suffrage 
also. If I had a vote, I should certainly 
give it for Thomas Talbot this year. 
_Meanwhile we must work for the nomina- 
tion and election of Suffragists to the Legis- 
lature. Vote for no man for State Senator 
or Representative, who is not sound on this 
question. Whenever we can secure a major- 
ity of both Houses in our favor, the Suf- 
frage battle will be won. 

If, at any future time, the Boston Port and 
other daily papers should feel sufficient in- 
terest in the plans of the Suffragists to care 
to publish them, we are their near neigh- 
bors, and, as we have nothing to conceal, 
they can get the exact facts by calling at 
our office, No. 4 Park Street. L. 8 
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AFKAID TO COMPLAIN, 


The remark is often made, that when a 
husband maltreats his wife, even when he 
uses great personal violence, the wife will 
not take legal proceedings against him, nor 
unite with those who do. The New North 
West, in the following,shows the reason why 
wives will not do so: 

Last week we expressed our opinion upon 
the subject of wife-beating, and showed 
the practical reason why beaten wives are 
proverbially averse to testifying against 
their husbands and getting themselves fined, 
as well as whipped, through their testimony. 
We now present a case in point. A man 
named John Gately lives out on the canyon 
road above Portland, whose wife was in- 
duced to complain against him for violence. 
The wife in this case had no money to pay 
the fine, and the husband was sent to the 
lock-up for twenty-six days. After being 
liberated, he procured a bottle of whiskey 
and went home very drunk, accused her of 
Ng him arrested, and swore he would 
take her life. In his rage he drove her 
from the house, and compelled her to pass 
the night in the woods; and she states that 
he would since have killed her outright, but 
for the interference of the neighbors. She 
is in constant fear of her life, and has been 
directed to visit the magistrates and have 
her protector and head bound over to kee 
the peace. Such aman has no more busi- 
ness running at large than a rabid dog or a 
wild hyena. Much less business has he to 
make the laws for sober wives and mothers 
to abide by and pay taxesto support, in the 
shape of fines for getting whipped. 
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BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 








One number of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
of March 18, 1871, to bind in a volume for 
a public library; also, one number of Oct. 
12, 1872, by one who would gladly pay for 
it. 

If those who do not preserve files of the 
JOURNAL can send these numbers to this 


A VOICE FROM THE WEST. 


One of our Western subscribers, an old and 
tried friend of Woman Suffrage and of the 
Woman's JOURNAL, writes us as follows:— 

DEAR FRieNDs.—At this late day I ad- 
dress youon a subject nearly concerning 
the success of the Woman’s JOURNAL, and 
one which has annoyed and distressed some 
of your Western subscribers for, lo! these 
many months, 

Scarcely an issue of your paper fails to 
say something unkind and disrespectful of 
the ‘‘National” or ‘‘Greenback” party. 
Why should this be? They are our friends 
to that extent, that Woman Suffrage is in 
their platform in almost every county. 
Their papers advocate our cause warmly 
and openly; their speakers, so far as I have 
heard, bring our cause before the people 
everywhere. But the Republican party, 
leaving behind its first glorious principles, 
ignores, snubs, and insults us on all occa- 
sions. Many women, who are certainly as 
much interested ian finance as men, are 
working for this new, growing National 
party, and unless the JOURNAL can afford 
to be silent on the money question, or get 
on the right side of it, the result will be 

that, next year the Suffragists of the West 
will patronize some other paper. 

I know how hara it is for those in the 
East who are living on their money, to 
sympathize with those of the West who 
live by their labor; but the time has come 
that they must learn to remember the in- 
terests of all. How shall the woman who 
sees her husband deny himself many com- 
forts for the sake of this new party, ask 
him for money to subscribe for your paper, 
which supports the corruptions of the Re- 

ublican party—a party which has shown 
itself, a huge, ungrateful giant—blockin 
the way that leads to the sunny hills o 
liberty, towards whose heights we have 
turned our longing eyes. 

The Convention to meet in Indianapolis 
must have for its grand object the makin 
of public opinicn in our favor; to this end, 
1 hope the sectionalism of New Engiand 
will not appear there. I hope, as all will 
come out to give the cause a hearing, that 
no political party will be needlessly offend- 
ed and driven from us, 

The Indianapolis Journal, a very incon- 
sistent sheet generally, is much oftener 
against us than for us; but our friends will 
see to it thatit gives us a fair report. The 
Indianapolis Sun, the greenback paper, is 
our friend. ‘The city will give good audi- 
ences, and I believe that Indiana, this day, 
occupies higher ground with regard to Wo- 
man than any State of our Union. What 
we would ask of the JouRNAL is to abuse 
the Greenbackers less and praise the Re- 
publicans less for the future; at least until 
the Greenbackers do something against, and 
the Republicans do something for our 
cause. 

We fully agree with our friend in her 
desire for cosmopolitan liberality and party 
neutrality, but we respectfully plead ‘‘not 
guilty” to her charges. Can she point out 
a single case, during the past year, wherein 
we have attacked the ‘‘Nationals,” or sided 
with the Republicans against them? We 
think not. 

As to the ‘‘sectional spirit of New Eng- 
land,” which our friend deplores, we are 
not aware that any such spirit exists. More 
than one of our editors have grown up in 
the West, and have lived there for many 
years. May not this charge of sectional- 
ism be a case of misconstruction, growing 
out of a prejudice against the East? When 
our friend says that she knows ‘‘how hard 
it is for those in the East who are living on 
their money to sympathize with those of 
the West who live by their labor,” she 
draws a line which is wholly imaginary. 
The people of New England are more gen- 
erally poor thanare the people of the West. 
They fight the battle of life under harder 
conditions of soil, climate and occupation. 
They have no interests different from or 
opposed to those of the West. The ques- 
tions of finance and political economy on 
which parties differ, are not local or sec- 
tional in their truth or falsehood. There is 
no such thing as a contradictory interest 
between classes or sections of our common 
country. Certainly, the sympathies, con- 
tributions and labors of the Suffragists of 
New England have been as freely extended 
to Kansas, Michigan, and Colorado, as to 
their own communities. They have re- 
sponded to appeals for money and speakers 
from the West; they have never asked or 
received aid in return. 

Complaints similar in kind to the above 
come to us from the most opposite quart- 
ers, Some blame us for not giving re- 
publicans due credit for legislation in be- 
half of Woman’s rights; others, for being 
too republican. Some blame us for our 
sympathy with prohibition; others, for not 
allying ourselves wholly with the prohibi- 
tionists. Some blame us for being too evan- 
gelical in our tone; others, for not being 
sufficiently religious in our spirit. Say 
what we will, and do what we may, some- 
body is displeased and hurt. Meanwhile 
we keep on the even tenor of our way, car- 

rying the standard of Equal Rights for 
Woman high above all party considerations, 

giving to all our readers a reasonable lati- 

tude of expression, and doing, from day to 

day, whatever, in our judgment, will best 

advance the cause. 

In the present state of public opinion, 

we think it would be a great mistake to 

identify Woman Suffrage with any party, 

Republican, National, or Democratic, or to 

make it a tail to anybody’s political kite. 

Our experience has been that declarations 

in party platforms, however explicit and 


the men who are elected to office upon those 
platforms, but are set aside without scruple 
and without incurring party censure. In 
no legislature (except once in Wyoming 
after Woman Suffrage had been established) 
has our question ever been made a party 
issue. For ten years, every attempt to 
make it such, either alone or combined with 
other issues, has failed. East and West, 
our votes have been derived from the en- 
lightened men of both parties, in the aver- 
age proportion of two Republicans to one 
Democrat. It was so in Kansas in 1867; in 
Michigan in 1875; in Colorado last fall; it 
was soin the successful action of the legis- 
lature in New Hampshire last July; it has 
always been so in Massachusetts. 

Having learned by ten years of bitter ex- 
perience to ‘‘put not our confidence in”— 
parties, itamused us to hear Miss Anthony, 
in her appeal to the New York Greenback 
Convention, promise to aid any party that 
will put Woman Suffrage into its platform. 
Why, we tried the value of a platform, six 
years ago, in Massachusetts. How coulda 
stronger pledge be given than this: 


The Republican party of Massachusetts, as the rep- 
resentative of Liberty and Progress, is in favor of ex- 
tending Suffrage on equal terms to all American citi- 
zens irrespective of sex, and will hail the day when 
the educated intellect and enlightened conscience of 
Woman will find expression at the ballot-box. 


If that resolution was not satisfactory 
and sufficient the fault was ours, for it was 
written in the office of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, was carried in printed slips to Wor- 
cester, and was put into the hands of every 
member of the Committee on Resolutions 
before that Committee met. It was unani- 
mously reported by the Committee (Hon. 
Edward L. Pierce, Chairman,)—was ap- 
plauded by the Convention, and a second 
reading demanded;—it was read a second 
time, and was unanimously adopted by a 
Convention of one thousand Republican 
delegates. The Woman Suffragists of Mas- 
sachusetts went into the Republican cam- 
paign of 1872 with enthusiasm, and helped 
carry the State by fifty thousand majority. 
We elected a legislature more than three- 
fourths Republican; and what was the re- 
sult? 

Mr. John B. D. Cogswell, a Suffragist, 
was the chairman of the House Judicary 
Committee that winter. He had been elect- 
ed on that platform. He was the acknowl- 
edged leader of the House; and when the 
Woman Suffrage question came up, he 
made the opening speech in its favor. It 
was a good speech in the main, but it was 
fatal to our hopes. For, in the very outset, 
Mr. Cogswell expressly disavowed, in be- 
half of the Republican members, that Wo- 
man Suffrage was in any sense a party 
issue, or that they were under any obliga- 
tion, as Republicans, to support it. The 
Boston Daily Advertiser had repudiated it 
as an issue from the very start. Only sev- 
enty-five Republican members out of two 
hundred voted for it; only eight Democrats 
voted for it; a total of eighty-three votes 
out of two hundred and forty! 

Twice, since then, the Republican State 

Convention of Massachusetts has pledged 
itself to extend ‘‘equal rights irrespective 
of sex.” But the Convention voted down a 
resolution inviting women to take part in 
the Republican caucuses in the choice of 
their own representatives, although that 
was the only practical application of ‘equal 
rights irrespective of sex” which such a 
Convention could make. 
Henceforth let us accept the fact that 
Woman Suffrage is not and cannot be made 
a party issue. Let every woman who be- 
lieves in Suffrage give active support to the 
party of her choice, without proscribing 
other women whose political principles dif- 
fer from her own. Let her try to win the 
men of her own party to secure Suffrage 
for women, and above all, to secure from 
their State Conventions the adoption of a 
resolution inviting women hereafter to take 
part in the primary meetings, with an equal 
voice in the nomination of candidates and 
the transaction of business. When this is 
attained, the Suffrage battle will be virtu- 
ally accomplished. H. B. B. 
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A GYMNASIUM FOR WOMEN IN BOSTON. 
The need of a suitable gymnasium for 
women in Boston has long been felt, and 
has manifested itself within the past two or 
three years in successive efforts on the part 
of some earnest young ladies to secure the 
use, first of the gymnasium belonging to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and afterwards of that in the building of 
the Young Men’s Christian Union, during 
certain hours of each week. In each case, 
the privilege was granted only to be with- 
drawn, after a time, on the ground that it 
interfered with the constant use of the gym- 
nastic apparatus by the regular members; 
and there remained no other gymnasium to 
which they could apply with any hope of 
admittance. We are gratified to announce 
that a woman has now undertaken to pro- 
vide one, and we trust that the women of 
Boston will see that the project receives 
such prompt and hearty support, that its 
success may not remain doubtful for a mo- 
ment, 

Miss Mary E. Allen, announces that she 
will open a Gymnasium for women,at No. 34 
Essex Street, Boston, on Tuesday, October 











be prevailed on to doso. Now however they 
undertake the task voluntarily. 


office, they will confer a favor. L. 8. 


sat'sfactory, are not regarded as binding by 


and the light apparatus, and the members 
can use the parallel and horizontal bars, the 
hanging rings, the vaulting bar, and the 
pulling weights, or have class instruct ion 
in the wooden dumb-bell and ring €Xercises 
and other light gymnastics. There wij] he 
special classes for young children. yy). 
Allen, as head assistant teacher for many 
years inthe Chapman Grammar Schoo] jy 
this city, has had long experience and 
marked success in gymnastic instructj,,, 
and combines energy and enthusiasm With 
sound judgment and excellent busines 
capacity. We invite attention to her adver 
tisement in another column, and to the 
following expression of interest and ap. 
proval from some of the leading physicians 
and citizens of Boston, which is appended 
to Miss Allen’s circular. Copies of the oj; 
cular itself, with full particulars as to terms 
which have been placed very low, may be 
obtained at the office of the Woman’s Jovy. 
NAL, or on application by mail to Mic. 
Allen. 

“The undersigned, appreciating the new 
of larger opportunities for physical culture 
have learned with much pleasure of Miss 
Allen’s proposal to establish a Gymnasium 
for ladies and children in Boston, and trus; 
that it will receive the cordial recogpition 
and support which it deserves. William 
P. Wesselhoeft, M. D., Charles P. Putnam, 
M. D., Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Lucy E. Sewall, M. D., H. Ahlborn, M. D. 
Arthur H. Nichols, M. D., Samuel Elior 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Abby 
W. May, William Lloyd Garrison, James 
Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale. 

F. G, 
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SEEKING THEIR LIBERTY. 


The New York daily papers publish the 
following items without comment:— 

Grace Hayer, by her friend Charles N. 
Conklin, makes a petition on a writ of ha- 
beas corpus for release from’ the “House of 
Mercy,” where she has been five years at the 
instance of her aunt, who was not her guar- 
dian. She says she is unable to procure 
the process on which she was committe.), 
Judge Donahue granted the writ, returna 
ble to-morrow. 

Annie Thompson hopes for deliverance 
from the House of the Good Shepherd by 
means of a writ of habeas corpus. She de- 
clares she was sent there without having 
been ever convicted of any criminal offence, 
The writ is returnable before Judge Don. 
ahue to-morrow. 

If men were thus deprived of their liber- 
ty for years’ without having committed any 
specific offence, what a cry of indignation 
would be raised! But, being disfranchised, 
women have no personal rights which voters 
are bound to respect. H. B. B. 
ee 

FOR THE SAKE OF THE HOME, 

Senator Bayard, of Delaware, one of the 
ablest and soundest statesmen in the Demo- 
cratic party, paid the following tribute to 
the mothers of America, in a recent address 
at the State Agricultural Fair:— 

A saying of Pericles has been preserved: 
“That possessions (houses and lands) can 
never produce men, but men can guin of 
such things as many as they will.” New 
inventions may render the old useless, and 
the machinery of to day may be cast into 
the rubbish pit to-morrow; our institutions 
of government may fail and be replaced by 
others—history is filled with such illustra- 
tions. But there are other things that wil! 
never fail, and can never safely be discard- 
ed—are needed now, always were, and ever 
will be needed: 

Self-reliance and self-restraint. 

Industry and frugality. 

et and patience. 

Truthfulness and honor. 

Morality and religion. 

These are the essential bases which keep 
the world sweet and correct those fermenta- 
tions which human passions generate. Upon 
these qualities we must depend for al! the 
hope of permanent and progressive prosperi- 
ty and happiness. And how shall they be se- 
cured? Allare homespun virtues—virtues 
spun at home; and tothe guardians of homies 
we must look to see that they are implanted 
and nourished there. 

Mothers of America, how great a power 
is in your hands!—to mould the characters 
of those who are soon to be charged with 
the government of their country! How 
shallow aud petty seem all other rights coin- 
pared with these—the true Woman’s Rights 
that spring not from human statutes, but 
have their warrant from a higher hand. 

In reflecting upon the evils which to-day 
afflict our country, which have prostrated 
its prosperity and paralyzed its industrics 
and commerce, I trace the want of influepce 
of the fireside virtues I have named, Ours 
is a government of laws, but laws moulded 
by public opinion. In a reformed, regen: 
erated public opinion must we look for the 
cure of the evils which unclean dishonesty, 
disregard of truth and honor, unscrupulo.: 
private greed, and unpatriotic animositics 
have brought upon us. The family and 
home circle are the natural birthplace and 
nursery of the principles which, being edu- 
cated and established there, expand into the 
community and pervade the whole body of 
laws and Government with their sober and 
sweet influences. The care of his family 1s 
the first, happiest and proudest duty of the 
American citizen, and to the American 
mother is assigned the power and duty «! 
moulding the character of the American 
man. 0 written law, no established coz- 
stitution has created or assigned these du- 
ties, but in their just performance rest our 
chief hopes for individual and national we!- 
fare and happiness. 

It does not seem to have occurred to Sen- 
ator Bayard that if “the family and home 
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sery of the principles which expand into 
community and pervade the whole body of 
laws and government,” then the women, 
who preside over and give tone to this birth- 
place and nursery of political principles, 
should themselves be qualified to instruct 
their children on such subjects. How can 
women who are excluded from political life 
by disfranchisement, and, are therefore, as 
a rule, profoundly ignorant of public af- 
fairs, rear their children in an intelligent 
comprehension of the duties of citizenship? 
They cannot teach what they have never 
been permitted to learn. On Senator Bay- 
ard’s own principle we demand the ballot 
for ‘‘the American mother,” as a means of 
enabling her to teach her sons and daughters 
the duties and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. H. B. B. 
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WAS THIS WIFE “SUPPORTED.” 


Mrs. Hayden, in her testimony on Friday, 
in the examination of the charge against her 
husband of murdering Mary Stannard, 
thus sketched the career of a devoted and 
trustful wife. Her case is a common one, 
yet the theory of the law is that every hus- 
band supports his wife: 

She said she was married in August, 1871, 
at her father’s house, in Carver, Mass. 
Her husband wanted to get an education. 
He was then twenty-one years old. They 
went to East Greenwich, k I., where there 
is a Methodist peagenstery school. They 
were both poor, and she sought and found 
employment as a teacher there, while her 
husband began his studies. Mr. Hayden 
helped to pay the bills by carpenter work 
and by teaching. Thus for two years they 
got along. Then they went to Middleton, 

r. Hayden being ready to enter college. 
But they were poor. They did not havea 
cent, and it was necessary to provide ways 
for meeting the bills, so Mrs. Hayden took 
a club of student boarders and Mr. Hayden 
preached on Sundays. The work was very 
hard for her, so she obtained a situation as 
teacher in the Middleton High School. 
They struggled along in this way for two 
years, her husband keeping up in his studies 
and at theend of that time they left Middle- 
ton for Rocky Hill, where Mr. Hayden 
had an appointment by the Presiding Hlder 
to preach.. Here they stayed a year, and 
then moved to North Madison to another 
church, He preached in that church a year, 
and that is where Mary Stannard used to 
go to hear him preach. The salary being 
very small, Mr. Hayden accepted the ap- 
pointment to preach in the more flourish- 
ing church in South Madison. Meanwhile 
Mr. Hayden taught school for fifty-two 
weeks, divided up in terms of different 
lengths, running through the past two 

ears. 

“This is the history in brief of your mar- 
ried life,” said Counsellor Jones. ‘That is, 
in addition to your family duties, you have 
earned what you were able, to enable him 
to go on with his studies and become fitted 
for preaching. Now Mrs. Hayden,” con- 
tinued the counsellor, very solemnly, ‘‘will 
you say whether your husband has been 
always fond of you?” 

Here Mrs. Hayden’s chin quivered and 
she tried to answer, but her tongue failed 
her, and she burst into tears. rying to 
control herself, she said, between the sobs, 
‘‘Indeed, he has always.,’ 

Mr. Hayden’s head 1 forward, and 
he shook all over like a leaf. He looked up 
athis wife. She was looking at him through 
her tears. 

The counsellors were verygentle just at this 
time, while Justice Wilcox put both hands 
to his forehead, hiding his face thereby. 
The tone and manner of Mrs. Hayden were 
those of perfect confidence in her husband. 
> 


WOMEN ON THE PLATFORM. 

Very few readers attain to any distinction 
upon the platform, and the number that 
have any success as public readers may be 
counted upon one’s fingers. Among that 
number, Miss Elizabeth 8S. Chadbourne is 
deserving of mention. While she has pass 
ed the test as a general reader, she has. 
shown that she has great power in dialect 
and humorous selections. Perhaps the most 
difficult of all to give successfully, is the 
negro dialect, and in this she is perfect. 
Miss Chadbourhe renders the prayer of old 
Daniel—when he got frightened at the sud- 
den approach of a Mississippi steamboat— 
to perfection. She also excels in giving the 
real Irish brogue, but perhaps the choicest 
bit and most difficult of her selections is 
“The Bobolink,” in which she imitates fine- 
ly the voice of the reed bird, in a little 
sketch wherein two lovers on a secluded 
roadway are mocked by the feathered song- 
sters. Ona recent occasion, we had the pleas- 
ure of hearing this lady at Waltham. The 
audience was greatly pleased and entertain- 
ed by her recitations, and she evinced a 
surprising talent and efficiency in her chosen 
pursuit. Her varied powers were shown 
in a patriotic poem, describing the perilous 
ride of a young New England girl, in the 
revolutionary war, to give the Americans 
warning of the approach of the British. 
There is a freshness and sparkle about her 
readings, while in recitals she holds her au- 
dience perfectly, and provokes them to 
laughter or tears, at her pleasure. Sh has 
a special gift in humorous selections, and 
gives the negro dialect remarkably well; 
this was evident in her recital of the dia- 
logue between Uncle Daniel and the chil- 
dren, in Mark Twain’s sketch in the Gol- 
den Age. 

Applications may b@ sent to Miss Eliza- 
beth 8. Chadbourne at 258 Washington 
Street, Boston. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Instead of ‘‘farms for sale” in New Hamp- 
shire, it is beginning to be ‘‘farms wanted.” 


By cleansing New Orleans, General Butler 
prevented yellow fever in that city for five 
years. 


The Pennsylvania Central Railroad car- 
ries all supplies for yellow-fever sufferers 
Scott free. 


Tennyson has been visiting the wilds of 
Connemara, Ireland, as the guest of the 
Marquis of Sligo. 

Hon. Geo. F. Hoar addressed the citizens 
of Worcester, at Mechanics’ Hall, last (Fri- 
day) evening, on ‘‘The Issues of the Hour.” 


It is proposed to builda new Court-House, 
in Boston, on the Granary burying-ground, 
between Park-street Church and the Tre- 
mont House. 


William Ralph Emerson, nephew of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, is about to enter the lecture 
field. The title of his lecture is to be, “In 
a Hundred Years,—What?” 


Short costumes are made to hang perfect- 
ly straight around. They do not drvop in 
the back in the least, and are short enough 
to make walking easy and graceful. 


The pretty maid milking hertwenty-three 
cows inan hour and forty minutes was a 
sight recently to be seen at East Zorra, Ont. 
She carried the milk upon the stands as 
well. 


When Mr. Bryent last attended church at 
Cummingtor, the minister failed to appear. 
After alittle waiting, the poet arose in his 
seat, read a chapter from the Bible, and led 
in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

Mail advices, ten days old from London, 
report that Vesuvius was then throwing up 
lava to a height of 300 feet above the rim 
of the new crater, and that a grand display 
of flames might be expected at any time. 


Vesuvius is overflowing again, and the 
people whose homes are on the mountain's 
sides begin to fear and tremble. From the 
history of the volcano, it is believed that it 
is about time to have an eruption or an 
earthquake, 


Members desiring to attend the Sixth An- 
nual Congress, at Providence, will confer 
a favor on the local committee, by immedi- 
ately notifying Miss M. F. Eddy, Provi- 
dence, R.I,, of the time they will arrive, 
and the number to be entertained. 


Postmaster Thompson of Memphis, hav- 
ing died of yellow fever, Acting Postmaster 
General Tyner will recommend his widow 
to the position of postmistress, and it is 
thought that the President will approve. 


On the Island of Formosa, in the China 
Sea, the ‘telephone has been exhibited in 
the presence of the Imperial Governor. 
Messages were transmitted a distance of 
thirty miles, to the surprise of the China- 
men who were present, and who showed a 
deep interest in the experiments. 


The Boston Transcript, in its weekly is- 
sue dated October 1, repeats the statement 
that the ‘‘WomAn’s JOURNAL goes for But- 
ler” which it had corrected by request two 
days before. Put not your confidence in 
newspapers. We suppose the error is un- 
intentional, but it is without excuse. 


The farmers of northern New York are 
counting upon an early and severe winter, 
because the bears and squirrels are so un- 
commonly numerous. The observing ones 
say that the near approach of these animals 
to the dwellings of man in early fall, is an 
almost infallible sign of a hard winter at 
hand. 


We call the special attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of Mrs. Cotton, in 
another column, under the head of ‘‘Honey 
Bees.” Mrs. Cotton is one of our most suc- 
cessful bee-keepers. We have examined 
her new principles of bee-keeping, and be- 
lieve them worthy the attention of our 
readers. 


An entire change of commercial policy 
with surprising suddenness has taken place 
in Canada. From being a free-trade coun- 
try ithas become in twenty-four hours de- 
cidedly protectionist. The tariff between 
Canada and the United States had apparent- 
ly worked to the serious disadvantage of the 
former country. 


At the election for members of the New 
Haven School Board, the nominations for 
which were noted in the newspapers last 
week, the Protestants and Roman Catholics 
voted on the same side, and cartied the 
“Bible ticket,” for the restoration of relig- 
ious exercises in the public schools of the 
city, by a majority of 2900. 

Mrs. Lieut. Paget clung to Mrs. °Paran 
Stevens’s phaeton, when the horse ran 
away at Newport last week, long enough to 
pull out and save achild which had just 
clambered in for a ride. In @ man this 
would be considered commendable coolness 
and presence of mind, but a woman is not 
supposed to possess such qualities. 


The women of Woodstock, Vt., have 
formed a public association with a view to 
raising funds for a free library. They have 
given one entertainment, getting a small 
nucleus; and more entertainments are in 
preparation. Not to be behind them, a few 





men have organized an association to open 
a free reading-room. Both are needed. 


Florida is a Southern State where the ac- 
cession of the Democrats to power has not 
wrought the threatened injury to the com 
mon school system. On the contrary, dur- 
ing the twenty months of thenew regime,the 
schools have increased from seven hundred 
to nine hundred, the number of pupils by 
four hundred, and the school fund by 
$14,000. 


The first Woman’s Club of Pierce Coun- 
ty, Nebraska, was held at the school house 
in Plainview, Aug.16, 1878. A good begin- 
ning was made, anda second meeting was 
held at Plainview Sept. 15. All friends of the 
cause were invited. A.W. Lucas was Chair 
man Ex. Com. The meeting is reported a 
success. This is a good beginning for Ne- 
braska. 


‘The course of the tax-payers excitesin- 
dignation,” says a dispatch from Newport, 
giving account of an injunction served by 
tax-payers of that city on the city clerk 
against the payment of a bi!l of $3000 for 
the ball to the officers of her majesty’s 
steamer Bellerophon. We don’t blame the 
tax-payers. If women were voters, such 
bills would never be incurred or paid, 


Professor 8. L. Caldwell, D. D., is to be 
president of Vassar College. Dr. Caldwell 
leaves one of the chairs of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary (Baptist) to take the posi- 
tion. Among Vassar’s new students are 
two Japanese girls—Miss Stematz Yamagar- 
vaand Miss Shige Nagai—who have been 
studying in New Haven, Conn., about five 
years. They speak English fluently. 


Last Saturday night, with the setting of 
the sun, the Jewish new year—the year 
5,639—began, and the event was celebrated 
with prayers, feasting and rejoicing. The 
following ten days are known as the ‘‘Ten 
Penitential Days,” during which no mar- 
riage may take place, nor is festivity of any 
kind permitted in Jewish homes. The Day 
of Atonement comes on Sunday, October, 
6th. 


An original likeness of Charles Lamb has 
been offered the British National portrait 
gallery for purchase. It was painted by 
the artist and essayist, William Hazlitt, and 
presented to Coleridge. It represents Lamb 
at the age of abvut thirty, in a sixteenth 
century Spanish costume, half length and 
full size, and is said to show Hazlitt’s capa- 
bility as a painter to be inferior only to his 
acknowledged ability as an author. 


Harvard College Library, which was 
founded in 1638, now consists of nearly 
500,000 volumes and pamphlets. In 1764 
it was almost wholly destroyed by fire, and 
only a few of the original hooks now re- 
main. Harvard Hall was first used as the 
library building; but Gore Hall was erected 
for this purpose in 1841, and an extension 
to it was completed about a year ago. No 
Sophomore was allowed to enter Harvard 
Library until 1798, and Freshmen were not 
admitted until 1810. 


Vermont politicians, as a class, have 
shown Woman Suffrage small favor. Per- 
haps one of the reasons is coming to light. 
The people of Montpelier have held a meet- 
ing to devise means to prevent the annual 
influx of courtesans to the capital, which 
begins with the opening of the Legislature’s 
sessions. During the sessions as many as 
fifteen brothels are open in the little city, 
and a “‘resident who held a responsible posi- 
tion in the last Legislature” is accused of 
being a procurer for some of them. 


The obelisk whose adventurons voyage 
from the banks of the Nile was, a few months 
ago, a nine day’s wonder, has been success- 
fully removed from the caisson, and set on 
end in what we may assume will be its loca- 
tion for a thousand years or so, or perhaps 
until Lord Macaulay’s famous New Zealan- 
der sits on a broken arch of London Bridge 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. A care- 
ful translation has been made of the inscrip- 
tions, being mere autobiographical glorifica- 
tions of monarchs who mouldered into dust 
some thirty centuries ago. 


On September 28, Joseph Head, a well- 
known stock-dealer near Hannibal, Mo., 
attempted to drown his wife in a pond, but 
desisted upon the appearance of his son with 
a shot-gun. Releasing his hold upon his 
wife he drew a knife from his pocket and 
plunged it into his own neck, severing the 
jugular vein. His wife had recently insti- 
tuted proceedings for a divorce on account 
of his abusive conduct. This is one of the 
daily occurrences which show the dreadful 
results of the doctrine of ‘‘conjugal subjec- 
tion.” 


The will of the late Mrs. Samuel M. De- 
Meritt, of Portsmouth, N. H., left $4000 
to the Portsmouth Savings Bank, the inter- 
est to go to two scholarships for poor young 
men from the city at college,—to be select- 
ed by the city pastors except the Universa- 
list and Catholic. The Board has voted to 
increase the permanent fund to $500 by ad- 
dition of the accumulated interest. The 
only names presented as candidates for ben- 
ficiaries were Arthur Edward Gage and 
Samuel Walter Foss, who are together just 
entering Brown University, at Providence. 
“The scholarship in no cases shall be con- 
ferred on a person who uses profane or 
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indecent language, strong drink, or tobacco 
in any form.” 


Women who have all the rights they want, 
should read the following: ‘The trial of 
Mary A. Leonard, to which reference was 
made several weeks since, and who has 
been incarcerated in the jail at The Dalles 
since January, charged with the murder of 
her husband, has been postponed again, and 
will not take place until November. To be 
imprisoned for months, though a nonentity 
in law, an alien in politics, and an idiot by 
classification, awaiting trial for her life by 
a jury not composed of her peers—this is 
Woman's Rights, as promulgated and en- 
forced by those who proudly vaunt them- 
selves her ‘‘natural and lega! protectors.” 
—Mrs. Duniway in the New North West 


An English justice of kifown reputation 
had the case of a lady, who was perpetually 
stealing trifling articles from the shops she 
patronized, brought before him. Her coun- 
sel argued that she was the victim of klep 
tomania. ‘“‘Kleptomania?” asked the judge, 
in the most innocent manner; ‘‘what is 
kleptomania?” ‘‘A disease, my lord,” said 
her counsel, ‘‘the subject of which is un- 
controllably addicted to larceny.” ‘Oh, I 
see,” said the judge; ‘‘and a disease, sir, 
which the judges are sent on circuit as 
physicians to cure. My prescription on the 
present occasion is twelve months’ impris- 
onment with hard labor,” 


Mr, Edison claims to have actually solved 
the problem of subdividing the electric 
light and making it possible to introduce it 
into private houses to take the place of gas- 
light, giving families not only all the advan- 
tages of this splendid light, but at about 
one-tenth the present cost of gas. The pres 
ent gas-fixtures can be utilized for the pur- 
pose, and the light is introduced by means 
of a simple wire, the lighting and extin- 
guishing to be accomplished by simply 
touchingaspring. Mr. Edison keeps the na- 
ture of his invention secret until he shall 
have obtained a patent on it, and then he 
will give a public exhibition of it in New 
York. 

“A solemn service of the holy commun- 
ion was held recently at the House of Pray- 
er, corner Broad and State Streets, Newark, 
in memory of the late Rev. Louis 8. Schuy- 
ler, who volunteered to go to Memphis, and 
died there of yellow fever within a week 
after his arrival.” But what was more 
needed was an enlightened protest against 
the foolish fanaticism which sends unaccli- 
mated men and women into a hot bed of 
fatal contagion, as doctors and nurses, to 
spread the disease and add to the mortality, 
under the impression that God will set aside 
the laws of nature, in deference to the puri- 
ty of their pbilanthropic self-devotion, It 
is time to call suicide by its right name. 


An old surgeon in the United States Na- 
vy, who had on more than one occasion to 
fight the yellow fever, tells of a remarkable 
recovery which came under his notice. 
Accommodations being very limited on 
board a fever-stricken ship, he desired that 
a patient whose condition seemed quite hope- 
less should be laid in one of the boats which 
hung from the davits. The man had sunk 
into insensibility, and attention being urgent- 
ly demanded for cases less desperate, he 
was left during the night to his fate. Mean- 
while, a terrific thunder-storm with a de- 
luge of rain came on, which latter fell upon 
the patient in the boat like a tremendous 
shower-bath. When they came to look at 
him next morning, he had came to his senses, 
was wonderfully better, and from that hour 
began to recover. 


President White, of Cornell,comes home 
quite aglow with the triumph of America 
at the Paris Exhibition, where we excelled 
in the most diverse departments, Tiffany’s 
art workmanship, our agricultural imple- 
ments, our common-school system, and our 
beer commanded the prize. In advanced 
and technical education we have something 
to learn of the French. A new school of 
high instruction, at Paris, is that of politi- 
cal science, where history and governmental 
science are taught. Mr. White was struck 
with the vast advance in all the European 
Universities in teaching natural science, and 
thought the old English Universities, as re- 
formed, were destined to outstrip the Ger- 
man. Hesaw many well-behaved socialists, 
and thinks that the last Congress made a 
good many Grant men.— Advertiser. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman ‘will accept en- 
gagements to lecture any where from New 
England to Minnescta, during the months of 
November and December, on the following 
subjects. ‘‘When We Went Gypsying: or Six 
Months Tent Life in California.” ‘‘Not a 
Public Way. Dangerous!” ‘Do our Schools 
Educate?” ‘Ought Women to Want to 
Vote?” ‘Lend a Hand”(well adapted for a 
Sunday Lecture.) ‘Our new Alien—the 
Chinaman. Does he Intrude?” and ‘‘The 
Relation of Woman to Business” The first 
lecture is a story of novel experience of 
travel for six rainless and dewless months, 
in carriage and on horse-back, through the 
most picturesque parts of California, along 
shore, over mountains, into valleys, includ- 
ing matchless Yosemite—‘‘our only home, 
meantime, a tent wherever night found us.” 

Circulars containing a list of subjects and 
testimonials will be sent on application to 
Miss Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass., or to 


‘‘American Literary Bureau,” Cooper In- 
stitute, New York. 


People often criticise Mr. Comstock’s 
campaign against the crime of dealing in 
obscene literature, because he induces men 
to sell it and then complains of them. He 
shall answer this complaint for himself. 
We quote from a private letter addressed to 
the editors of the Christian Union: “A few 
weeks ago, I found in one school some fif- 
teen or twenty young girls, daughters of re- 
spectable parents, who had most obscene and 
vile matter in their possession. Now whut 
would decent men have said of my method, 
judgment, or discretion, if I had forced one 
or more of those little girls to come out be- 
fore the public, proclaim her disgrace aud 
testify against the villain whosupplied them 
with this cursed stuff? For six months 
these girls, some of them, had had this vile 
matterin hand, debauching their minds. 
On one block there were four brown stone 
tront houses, and five families in them, and 
out of four families in three houses I found 
little girls with this debauchiag matter. 
Shall I disgrace all these little girls and 
young ladies and their families, or do as I 
always do, as above described; go to the par- 
ty who has the stock on hand and buy, 
make the complaint myself, and furnish 
needed evidence to convict under the law, 
and save these dear little ones?” 


A report has gained circulation that there 
has arisen a bitter feeling between Gen. 
Sherman and his wife, owing to the fact 
that a son of Gen. Sherman had abandoned 
the profession of the law, chosen for him 
by his father, to enter the society of Jesus 
in the Catholic Church. Mrs. Sherman is 
a very devout Catholic, and has long been 
a very active and conspicuous member of 
the church. In Washington she is known 
as the leader in all charities, and there is 
not in the whole country a lady who de- 
votes more of her time to deeds of charity. 
The name of no lady in Washington is more 
familiar to the poor and unfortunate. Her 
husband, Gen. Sherman, is a strong Protest- 
ant, but is not a communicant with any 
church. He and his amiable wife (a daugh- 
ter of Thomas Ewing, of Ohio,) have agrecd 
to disagree on the subject of religion, and 
that 1s an end of it. It is never the subject 
of controversy in the family, and religious 
matters have never been allowed to mar 
their happy domestic life. Gen. Sherman 
was very much depressed when he first 
learned of his son’s decision to enter the 
church, and it has no doubt been a source 
of great unhappiness to him, but the most 
intimate friends of the family say that it 
has not interfered with the domestic joy 
and confidence of the home circle. Members 
of Gen. Sherman’s staff say that the Gener- 
al, although two thousand miles absent 
from his sick wife, 1s in constant communi- 
cation with her.— Washington Letter to Phil- 
adelphia Times. 


Two American girls determined to ascend 
to the crater of Vesuvius during the first 
week of September, and according to the 
statement of an Englishman who wrote im- 
mediately a full account of the matter to 
The Times (London), narrowly escaped— 
not falling in and finding ‘‘there was noth- 
ing in it’—but being swindled. They were 
informed at the hotel, and also by a trusty 
guide, that there wasno danger from the 
condition of the mountain, but the journcy 
should be performed at night, as the heat 
of the day was oppressive They were ad- 
vised to be on the cone by sunrise. A gen- 
tleman, who was a stranger to them, and, 
perhaps, less plucky, but who proved good 
company, agreed to accompany them; anid 
the three employed a safe courier, who 
spoke English. The party went to Pompeii 
in the afternoon, rested from seven till 
twelve o'clock, and then, at midnight, xfter 
a cup of strong coffee, started out upom 
what they supposed must prove to them a 
delightful. excursion. By three in the after- 
noon, all were at the summit. The wind 
howled and blew the sulphurous smoke 
into their Jungs and eyes, and the fires only 
partly lighted up the darkness. Then the 
ten Italian guides asked the ladies to de- 
scend into the outer crater, in order to com- 
pel them to pay a fee for an “extra.” They 
declined to go. The courier was appeal! 
to for his influence to induce them to go. 
He simply asked them if they wished to go, 
and upon their saying no, told the men so. 
They became only the more exasperate:, 
and began quarrelling with the courier. 
He remained good natured, but they ban- 
tered him, clenched their fists, and then 
went through a scene which beggars de- 
scription. Fancy the night, the place, tie 
persons—two ladies and a stranger, wiih 
ten Italians bent on robbing them of money 
—and these demons before the glare of tlis 
little hell fighting the courier himself. Tie 
ladies had desired to be carried up the cone 
on the chairs always in waiting, but were 
asked forty francs each for that service, 
nearly £5 for the three; and in conse- 
quence of the conduct of the men no pleas- 
ure whatever was derived at the summit. 
At eightin the forenoon they reached Pom- 
peii again, glad to be with civilized people, 
although drenched to tlhe skin by the rain 
which began at seven, and which they hur- 
ried through on horseback in order to be 





out of the reach of all the scoundrels who. 
seemed to infest the region of Vesuvius. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A VOICE FROM AN ATTIC; 


OR, 
SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE OF AN OLD 
BLACK CRAPE GOWN. 


BY “‘THE MARCHIONESS.” 


“Ah! gently, gently! Remember I am 
not so strong as I wasonce. ‘Have I a his- 
tory” Yes, indeed, my dear young ladies. 
‘Was it asad one,’ do you ask? Well, well, 
I can scarcely say. I have had some very 
happy days, and they stand out above all 
the rest. Yes, on the whole, my life has 
been pleasant. ‘Tell you my story?’ Dear, 
dear, I shall make but dull work of it; you 
can never sit jong enough to listen. ‘Please, 
please do!’ Ah! run away, you coaxing 
things, and leave me with my old-time 
thoughts. ‘No, you will not, and I must 
tell it; how shail I begin? 

“Do not think I was always black, as I am 
now! When my dear young master—he 
was Captain of the ship Sarah Ann—brought 
me from over-seas for a wedding-dress for 
his sweetheart, pretty Kate Wain, I was 
white and glistening as a field covered with 
hoar frost on a morning in October. 

“If you could have seen me when I was 
made, and trimmed with rich, soft, old lace, 
you would have said it was fit for a queen 
to wear. But no queen would ever have 
been so dear to me as my own sweet mis- 
tress. How well I remember the Sunday 
we ‘walked bride’ to church! Her pretty 
dark eyes were bent on the ground, and her 
cheeks were like two red roses. Captain 
George carried his head so high and 
proud-like, and held the trembling little arm 
so tight and firm! I really feared I should 
be quite spoiled, and my right sleeve always 
did look a little creased after it. 

‘‘For three months we led acareless happy 
life. Captain George had a generous heart 
and a lavish hand, and could not do enough 
to make his bride as happy as himself. 

‘At last the time came for the Sarah Ann 
to sail, and the voyage was to be a long one. 
Poor souls! How I did pity them! I could 
not tell which suffered the most. But my 
mistress had a brave heart, and made Cyn- 
thia—the old house servant—dress her in 
her ‘good gown,’ as she called me, and 
after the last ‘good-bye’ ran to the belve- 
dere,—the walk around the house-top—to 
watch the Sarah Ann sail away. There we 
stood, that sunny September day, my dear 
little mistress waving and sobbing till the 
ship faded from our sight. Do not ask any- 
thing about the weary days that followed. 
It was a heart-breaking time. The long 
year did pass away, as all years do, whether 
merry or sad, and another bright autumn 
day found us again on the belvedere, wav- 
ing as before, but there were smiles and not 
tears on Mistress Kate’s happy face, as we 
watched the Sarah Ann sail bravely into 
port. Do not expect me to tell you the joy 
of the meeting. It was a whirl of happi- 
ness, and when my mistress took from Cyn- 
thia’s arms a bundle of flannel and showed 
a sweet little baby face, stout Captain 
George fairly trembled, and I saw tears of 
joy in his eyes, as he looked at the lovely 
young mother. 

“But it will not do for me to go maunder- 
ing on over the sad partings and happy 
meetings of my master and mistress. 
There were three voyages and two returns, 
and then weary days and nights of waiting. 
I knew all about it, for my Mistress never 
laid me away, but kept me always near her. 
How 1 longed for the day to come when we 
two should again climb the stairs and 
watch our ship sail home! That day never 
came, and news was brought that ‘The 
Sarah Ann had gone down and all on board 
had perished.’ 

“T never saw a smile on Mistress Kate’s 
face again. She seemed to fade away like 
a flower, and, one day, Cynthia folded me 
away with many tears, and I heard her tel- 
ling a neighbor—‘‘Mrs. Captain George had 
died of a broken heart, and little Miss Kate 
had been adopted by an aunt, a sister of her 
father’s, and the house was to be shut up. 
I was put into a large camphor trunk. How 
long a time I lay there I cannot tell; it 
must have been years before I saw the light; 
for when the lid was again lifted, a slender, 
girlish form stood before me, so like my 
own Mistress that I was startled. ‘Like 
her,’ did I say? There never could be an- 
other face so sweet as hers. ‘What a love- 
ly dress!’ I heard her say. ‘This must 
have been my mother’s wedding-dress, Cyn- 
thia.’ 

‘«*Yes it was, Miss; your mother set a 
store by that gown. She used to say it 
brought her all her happiness.’ 

«« ‘Did she! Well, let me see what it will 
do for me. I will wear it to-night at the 
farewell party Aunt Anna is to give before 
we sail for Europe. So fetch it along, Cyn- 
thia.’ 

«‘When we stood together before the long 
mirror, it seemed like the old times; but I 
missed something that took all the gladness 
away; the happy throbbing of my mistress’ 
warm, loving heart. But the young Kate 
looked so handsome and grand, 1 should 
have been hard to please if I had a fault to 
find with her. It was a gay and merry 
party. Miss Kate shone like a bright star. 
Once in the evening a gentleman begged 


her to walk on the verandah, and I felt her 
heart leap in her breast, as he said—‘Kate, 
you will not leave me without hope?’ 
‘How mysterious you are, Paul,’ she said, 
with a gay laugh. ‘Why should I take 
away your hope! Let me prophecy a brave 
future for you. Success in your profession; 
a pocketful of gold, and pretty Lizzie Ames 
for your bride. Now cross my palm with 
silver for reading so fair a fortune.’ 

“Did she know what the effect of her 








light words would be? Such a look of pain 
as came into his face! But Miss Kate seemed 
only gayer than before, when they joined 
the dancers. Late that night, when patient 
Cynthia helped her undress, I looked at 
her face as she sat before the glass, and 
those were not happy eyes I saw before me 
not like her mother’s that Captain George 
used to call ‘Sweetest eyes were ever seen.’ 

“*Take this dress away, Cynthia; never 
let me see itagain. 1 think it is bewitched; 
it has given me the heartache.’ 

“So I was carried again to the garret and 
left to ponder over wilful Miss Kate and 
the sad young man who was so cast down. 

“One day there was a great noise in the 
garret. Furniture and chests were being 
moved about, and at last my trunk was 
opened. As before Cynthia was there; but 
in place of Miss Kate, the face of Amanda 
Smith, a neighbor who used to be called in 
on all especial occasions, was before me. 

‘“«*I do declare, Cynthy, ef here isn’t Miss 
Cappen George’s weddin’ gown! Well, it is 
a beauty, ef the ‘‘make up” is aleetle behind 
the times. It looks to me jest like Miss 
Cappen George herself, with her purty hap- 
py face and trig little figure. I allers think 
folks’ clothes grow to look like em some 
how! Now there’s Polly Goodhues, yaller 
bonnet; ef it don’t look for all the world 
as ef it was a peeking round, a trying to 
find out everything it hadn't no business to, 
jest like Polly Ann herself! I most wonder 
Miss Kate didn’t send for this. I don’t 
believe she’ll have anything handsomer, 
with all her Frenchified things. Real Can- 
ton crape this is, and it’s never lost the 
good over-seas smell! ’ 

‘Cynthia shook her head, and sighed, and 
said I was to be sent to Boston, for Miss 
Kate took a dislike to me the night of the 
farewell party. 

‘Ah! h—m! I see,’ said Amanda, “A 
word to the wise,” youknow. That was 
the night when Paul Jones went galloping 
over all creation, and never stopped till 
daybreak. Well, there’s no counting for 
folks! That gal’s got a streak of old Gran- 
ther Green’s blood in her. He made all his 
money in the nigger-slave business, and 
black business enough it was too. Young 
Cappen George, his son, didn’t take after 
him, but it cropped out in Miss Anna, his 
daughter, and, singular enough, it comes 
out zigzag in her niece; but traits allers do 
run crooked, like rivers, I believe. As for 
Paul Jones, I guess his was a lucky escape. 
His wife is one of the real helpmeets, ef 
she isn’t quite so handsome as some folks; 
and I can say she is the beateree for mak- 
ing soft-soap. He mostly lets her have 
her own way, and as it’s a good one, there’s 
where he’s wise; but when their first gal 
was born,—there’s three now—he wouldn’t 
give in to her being called Kate—that’s her 
mother’s name you know. It was a drefful 
disappointment to her, but he was sot agin 
it—‘‘No gal of mine shall ever be called 
Kate,” says he. And now your Miss Kate 
is married to a foreigner! I suppose her 
proud Aunt Anna is satisfied. Well, I 
wouldn’t stand in her shoes, for they do 
say they are regular Turks, and Bonypart 
was nothing to em.’ 

“Cynthia folded me away with loving 
hands, and soon I was on the sea once 
again. After some days we arrived at the 
city of Boston. It was not much like the 
Boston of to-day, young ladies. There 
were pleasant, sunny houses standing in the 
midst of large gardens, and none of the 
long rows of shops that make you wonder 
where all the people live now-a-days. 

“The family where 1 was sent had long 
left their youth behind them, and I think 
at first they scarcely knew what to do with 
me. There were three maiden sisters, and 
I became the property of Mary, the eldest. 
She was a woman of rare economy and saw 
my value, but knew that in my present 
state | could be of no earthly use to her. 
There came a dreadful day for me, my 
dears, the darkest Lever saw. What was 
done to me, I never knew, and I do not like 


to think about it. 
“You can judge what I went through, 


when I tell you, at the end of it all I had 
changed from my beautiful glistening white 
to the dull black you now see. But dear 
‘Aunt Mary, as she was called, was so 
well pleased with the change that I had not 
the heart to repine, and I threw myself into 
the new ‘making-up’ with all the zest I 
could muster. This time I was fashioned 
into a surplice waist as you see. 1 wonder 
if I suggest to you in any small degree the 
grand serenity of ‘Aunt Mary.’ She 
should have been called ‘the children’s 
saint; her great motherly heart adopted 
all the little ones who were fortunate 
enough to know her. With what unweary- 
ing patience did she teach the mysteries of 
knitting and sewing! How quickly she 
noticed when the little fingers grew sticky 
and the needle would not go through, on 





warm summer days. Then the work was 
laid aside and a story or poem was repeated. 
I used to know ‘We Are Seven’ by heart, 
I heard it so many times. I never see any 
such quiet, stay-at-home old !adies now-a 
days. Have they vanished with the broad, 
open wood fires? They always require 
some one to sit in the chimney corner, you 
know, and cannot be left alone. But now 
the fires are shut up in iron boxes and take 
care of themselves, and everybody can go 
out. I heard it said one day, that soon the 
babies could be left alone, for a contrivance 
was being made to shut them in boxes too, 
and at stated times their food would be put 
into their mouths by some ingenious ma- 
chine. What a wonderful age this is! 
Dear me! I think all the light and joy of 
the house will be gone, if open fires and 
babies are put out of sight! 

‘‘Aunt Mary was a fervent Methodist, and 
her Lord was an ever-living presence. He 
took her to himself in his own good time, 
and after awhile I found myself again a 
traveler. This time by land, instead of wa- 
ter. My destination was the pleasant old 
town of Needham. As I had by this time 
become too old-fashioned to be worn, I had 
no chance to look much about me. For- 
tunately I fell into tender hands, and was 
treated with due respect. 

‘My life is quiet and uneventful, for un- 
less Iam brought out for some masquerad- 
ing, as in the present instance, I am left 
hanging in my attic. I gaze out of the 
window down the broad, sunny street, and 
am content. A vain longing will seize me, 
sometimes, for my old home in the quaint 
old sea-port town, and I pine for the smell 
of the salt sea air. ButI have had my day, 
and must be laid upon the shelf. I am 
weary with this old story and know you 
must be, so put me away and say ‘good- 
night.’” 
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THAT CONFOUNDED FIVE-YEAR-OLD. 


A pretty little girl, about five years old, 
with one of those sugar-loaf hats modeled 
after Fra Diavolo’s in the play no doubt, 
came on board the Staten Island ferry-boat 
Westfield, last evening. In her train was a 
weary-looking middle-aged lady, whom she 
treated with condescension and called 
“Auntie.” Afterthe young lady had found 
a comfortable seat in the bow of the boat, 
she allowed her aunt to take a camp-stool 
near by. When the boat started she began 
a systematic method of torture, to which 
the middle-aged lady submitted with won- 
derful resignation. 

‘Is that water, auntie?” she asked, point- 
ing to the bay. 

‘*Yes, dear;” said the weary-looking lady. 

‘Did the rain make all that water?” 

“No, darling.” 

“Why didn’t the rain make all that 
water?” 

“Oh, the rain wouldn’t affect it, you 
know?” 

‘Why wouldn’t the rain 'fect it?” 

“Oh, you can’t understand that now.” 

‘‘Why can’t I understand it?” 

‘‘Never mind; do keep still, there’s a dear; 
auntie’s head aches.” 

‘‘What makes your head ache, auntie?” 

“The heat, I suppose.” 

‘‘What makes the heat?” 

“The sun, of course, dear.” 

«‘What is the sun?” 

**You know what the sun is well enough; 
I shan’t answer that.” 

The little girl twisted uneasily in her 
chair for a moment, and then burst out 
with the question: 

‘‘What makes horses’ bones?” 

“IT don’t know,” said the aunt, in a des- 
pairing tone. 

‘I think they’re made out of skin,” said 
the little girl, with an air of conviction. 
“Yes, they’re made out of skin an’ hair an’ 
wool an’ rubber; that’s what horses’ bones 
is made out of.” 

“Yes, dear,”’ said the shameless woman. 

“If my pa gets that bone taken out of 
his leg he'll give me his watch. Would 
you have a bone taken out of your leg, 
auntie?” 

‘*You ridiculous child, of course not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, keep still!” 

The young woman then got up and nearly 
fell over the railinto the water. The aunt ut- 
tered a shriek, and the writer, much against 
his will, rescued the young lady. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the aunt. 

‘‘What for?” asked the terrible infant. 

“For nothing,” said the rescuer. 

“Auntie, did you ever see a little dicky 
bird flirt up its tail an’ sing?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Where?” 

“I meant no, dear.” (Desperately.) 

“Did you see that colored lady, auntie? 
She had on a fearful pretty hat, ever so 
much prettier than yours—I want to go 
home.” 

“You mustn’t go home; your mama is 
sick, and you must go with me.” 

‘‘What makes mamma sick?” 

“Never mind, she'll be well again in a 
week or two.” : 

“But I want to know what makes her 
sick?” 

‘‘Never mind, dear.” 

‘“Why?”—but just then the boat swung 
up to her pier at Stapleton, and the inquisi- 





tive young lady and her submissive aunt 
disembarked —N. Y. World. 


PUNISHMENT OF A SCOUNDREL. 


A gentleman who arrived in Baltimore 
last evening from California, gave to a re- 
porter of the Gazette the particulars of an 
exciting episode which occurred at Altoona, 
Pa., on Monday evening, in which a San 
Francisco sea captain figured as the hero in 
resenting a gross insult offered by a passen- 
ger to a young lady traveler. The latter 
was Miss McGee, of Chicago, a prepossess- 
ing girl of seventeen, who took passage on 
the Atlantic express train at Chicago, on 
Sunday evening. She was accompanied on 
board by a brother and sister, from whom 
she affectionately parted, and entered alone 
on her long journey to England, going via. 
New York. Messages of love were sent by 
the brother and sister to their parents 
abroad, and the farewell was such a touch- 
ing scene as to excite the sympathies of 
many of the passengers. Miss McGee se- 
cured an unoccupied seat, and her modest 
deportment and beauty attracted general at- 
tention. When the train reached Pittsburg 
a coarse, brutal-looking man got on board, 
and after it had gone a few miles he ap- 
proached the seat of Miss McGee, and occu- 
pying the one immediately hehind her, at- 
tempted to engage her in conversation, but 
received no reply to his questions, and as 
he persisted in them she appeared deeply 
mortified and her face flushed scarlet at his 
insulting addresses. Finding that she would 
not reply he followed up his rude advances 
by crowding into the seat alongside of her, 
despite her protest that she was fatigued 
and preferred to ride alone. At this junct- 
ure Capt. Slocum, who had been quietly 
observing the fellow, approached and invit- 
ed the lady to his seat, which she gratefully 
accepted. Thecaptain proposed punishing 
the scoundrel at once, but, upon some pro- 
tests being made by the passengers, he re- 
sumed his seat. At Altoona station the 
young lady’s insulter stepped from the 
train, and as he reached the platform he 
was confronted by the captain, a man phys- 
ically inferior, apparently. With the re- 
mark that he had a wife and sister who 
might be traveling alone and subject to the 
insults of such a man, the captain dealt him 
a powerful blow in the face, felling him to 
the platform and cutting him badly below 
the left eye. The passengers inquired ex- 
citedly the cause of the assault, and the 
captain briefly explained that he was re- 
senting an insult toa young lady traveling 
alone and unprotected. The stranger rose 
quickly, and while in the act of drawing a 
pistol was struck again and knocked to the 
ground, and upon rising received several 
more terrible blows in the face. An officer 
finally interfered, but upon learning the 
cause of the attack, made no attempt to ar- 
rest the assailant, and the general verdict 
was “Served him right.” The man was 
severely injured and his face shockingly 
disfigured. The young lady was placed 
under charge of the conductor, who prom- 
ised to have her transferred to the care of 
the conductors in each subsequent section 
until reaching New York.—Baltimore Ga- 
zette, 
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KEEP THE DISAGREEABLES OUT OF SIGHT. 





‘I deliberately keep out of sight the dis- 
agreeables, when I write to you; for by 
contemplating beauty the soul becomes 
more beautiful.” Thus wrote a lady of 
great ability, in one of her public letters. 
She however admitted that occasionally she 
departed from this rule. 

Should reformers adopt this plan they 
would cease to be reformers; for in doing 
their duty they are compelled to bring dis- 
agreeables to sight. 

Many of the wrongs of the world have 
lived, grown strong and powerful, because 
of the feeling that unpleasant subjects had 
better be left alone. 

Why make our friends, neighbors and 
associates unhappy by bringing before them 
disagreeable things, when the general feel- 
ing is to have as much of the sweets of life, 
and as little of the bitter as possible. 

This is the way the world has been ac- 
customed to look upon many of the evils 
that have cursed the world. 

But how are evils to be eradicated if 
wrongs and vices, in all their hideous de- 
formity, are to be forever kept out of 
sight? 

Good men, thinking men and woman 
must see them in their true light, and read 
their baneful influence on individuals and 
society before they can be removed. 

The men who tel of Woman’s wrongs 
upon Woman do their duty—if they state 
facts, but if they are not facts, however 
unpleasant the task of refuting them may 
be, it is a duty no lover of justice and truth 
should fail to perform. 

One of the disagreeables the women of 
this nation have need to see and understand 
is, the estimate a large number of men 
place upon them. 

It has been the pride of American wo- 
men that men esteemed them so highly on 
account of the noble characters they pos- 
sess, for their moral principles, their kind- 
ness, sympathy, and great charity. They 
have been accustomed to hear of their ten- 
der, loving, womanly hearts. They be- 





lieve that this is the opinion of men gener. 
ally, and especially of men opposed to 
Woman getting out of her sphere and med 
dling with political affairs. 

But if they read closely and listen atten. 
tively, they will soon learn that such is not 
the opinion of these men. In conversa. 
tion on the subjeet of equal rights such 
men generally begin by stating ‘“‘We have 
the highest respect for women,” but before 
they get through will make use of expres. 
sions in reference to them that will bring 
the blush of indignation to the cheek of 
every Woman who has a spark of self re- 
spect in her soul. 

‘Women are not inferior to men,-only 
subordinate, and rightfully so. They would 
make beautiful rulers, especially for their 
own sex. Feeling, and not reason, would 
control their decisions."’ These and other 
sayings, show the real opinion of these 
men concerning the character of women. 

One or two quotations from their writings 
will not be amiss. 

The Rev. Dr. Bacon, a man of high 
standing as a writer and preacher, was in- 
vited to address the Woman’s Christian 
Association of Pittsburg a few months ago. 
His subject was ‘‘Woman’s debt to Wo- 
man.” 

After waiving the notorious fact that 
these harmless extravagancies, these social 
competitions of women are the occasion of 
the bankruptcies, the frauds, the embezzle- 
ments, the forgeries of men, of which the 
newspapers are full, as not being worthy of 
mention compared to the wrongs done to 
women by them, he proceeds to show 
that the vanity of women is destroying so- 
ciety, piercing into its vitals, that it pre- 
vents marriage, its hands are full of blood, 
the blood of ten thousand murders of speech- 
less victims cry yearly anew to Heaven 
from American soil. It takes not only the 
life, but grasps for the soul, for it is the 
vanity of the respectable women of the land 
that is filling the houses of ill-fame with 
wretched victims. 

In analyzing the character of women he 
spoke exactly the sentiments of the class of 
men referred to before. 

He says the crimes of women upon wo- 
men are not crimes of violence and fraud, 
—they are not crimes at all, only sins. 

They are not instigated by wild, fierce 
revenge, but by petty grudges. With wo- 
men, a tender pity towards manifest suf- 
fering on the part of confessed inferiors, is 
compatible with hard hearted contempt 
toward hidden, unacknowledged anguish of 
those who claim to aspire to equality. 

In all the rough and profane talk of men 
in the rude jar of business or politics does 
one ever hear anything more Satanic than 
the suppressed and well bred chuckle of ex- 
clusive good society over small acts of suc- 
cessful malice toward aspirants or compe- 
titors. 

What a picture! Could the depravity of 
the human heart be painted in blacker col- 
ors? 

This the character of women in exclu- 
sive good society! They must belong to 
very exclusive society, for wedo not be- 
lieve that such is the character of one re- 
spectable women in ten thousand. 

What must be the disposition, the mental 
and moral characteristics of women in bad 
society, if this isa true representation of the 
best class of women? 

Can there be anything worse this side of 
the regions of darkness? 

‘‘Hard hearted contempt towards hidden 
anguish. Women chuckling over success- 
ful acts of malice toward other women.” 

Nothing on earth could be more Satanic. 

This is the opinion publicly expressed, 
of an educated man, &@ man whose associa- 
tions have been among the best women.— 
So generally were his sayings endorsed by 
men, that the newspapers of the city pub- 
lish it without a single adverse criticism, as 
far as we have been able to learn. 

Can women think that men, who utter 
such words, have a very high opinion of 
them? 

It gives us no pleasure to bring these dis- 
agreeable facts to light, but justice to Wo- 
man demands that the truth be stated. Men 
who declare they have too much respect for 
women to consent to let them enjoy equal 
rights with themselves very frequently 
have a very lowjpinion of Woman's worth, 
as has been shown. 

While on the other hand, men who are 
willing, and earnestly desire that women 
may enjoy equal rights with them have a 
very high opinion of the intellectual and 
moral powers of women. Instance, John 
Stuart Mill, Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Phillips, Garrison, Curtis, Bishop Simpson, 
Haven and Bowman. Also large numbers 
of the very best men throughout our state 
and country. Matiitpa HINDMAN. 





HOME COMFORTS. 

In most homes we find some comforts. 
but the homes where true home comforts 
abound are few. Let us define the term 
By home comforts we mean articles of fur 
niture constructed with an eye to usefulness. 
durability, and restfulness, rather than an 
eye to beauty andsstyle of finish, We mean 
also luxuries in the shape of books, pictures, 
flowers and pets. Musical instruments 
may also be added, for to these we owe 
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much that makes life enjoyable, and home — 
oiled. 


attractive. 
Few people can afford all the comforts 
named, but many might make their homes 


much more attractive, and to such we ap- | 


peal. Let us enter this neat little cottage 
and see if any improvement can be made in 
the furnishing avd adorning. Just here, by 
the door, we find, instead of a neat little 
rack, a clumsy table and stiff looking chair. 
The rack would not have cost any more 
than did these bulky articles. Inthe sitting 
room we find rows of prim looking chairs, 
all alike, hard and uncomfortable, with one 
exception, a modern arm-chair; but even 
that is uninviting. Now in this room the 
family is wont to assemble for the evening, 
and we wonder if the father does not ‘‘drop 
in” at the village store pretty often, whether 
the sons and daughters are not attracted to 
some neighbor's fireside, and whether the 
mother does not often sigh in her loneliness 
and wonder why she is left so much alone. 

Let us peep into the parlor;—the air is 
musty, and we must throw open the blinds 
in order to see. There is a rich carpet, 
when the light is thrown upon it—expensive 
furniture, modern and comfortless, too 
good for use; so the room is closed, and 
opened Only on great occasions. There is 
no piano or organ to attract the young folks, 
nothing but elegant stiff furniture, In the 
chambers above we find plain cheap articles 
in the rooms occupied by the family. The 
“spare” room is handsomely furnished, and 
‘ike the parlor, is too good to be used except 
on grand occasions. - 

If weshould ask the parents of this fam- 
ily why they do not put springs upon their 
bed and the beds of their children, why the 
floors are bare except the strips of carpet in 
front of the beds, why the furniture in use 
is so coarse and repulsive, why in the parlor 
there is no piano or organ, why in the sit- 
ting room there are no tempting easy chairs, 
rockers, and lounge, why on the centre 
table, at night, there is no German student 
lamp shedding its mellow light over the en- 
tire room, instead of the flaming oil-lamp 
without a shade of any sort, why we see no 
books and papers lying about, why we see 
no pets belonging to the children, etc., they 
would tell us that ‘‘Those things are all very 
well for people who can afford them. We 
would be glad to have every thing of the 
sort; but we can’t do more than we can.” 

Mothers, see to it that you have a voicetin 
furnishing the apartments you call home, 
Do not be content with meekly accepting 
everything sent from the cabinet-shop, 
whether it meets your idea of home comfort 
or not. Go with your husbands and, by 
joint selection, after wise discussion, your 
homes will be made tastefully comfortable. 
Do not spend all the ready money on the 
parlor and ‘‘spare” bedchamber, like our 
neighbor quoted above, making them too 
good for family use, but make every part of 
the house cozy, attractive, and comfortable. 
Let the children be furnished with home 
attractions. Let the sweet sounds of child- 
ish laughter, and merry prattle be heard 
from every quarter, and the sunshine of 
happiness radiate from every direction 
Let the older inmates enjoy music, both 
vocal and instrumental. Let your walls be 
adorned with pictures, carefully selected 
and tastefully framed, and do not keep the 
rooms dark, excluding the glorious sunlight 
which brings health and cheerfulness. 
Such homes will be the centre of attraction 
for young and old, in the communities 
where they are the exception and not the 
rule. Mrs. H. M. Ratusvun. 

Milton on the Hudson. 
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THE NEW SMITH COLLEGE BUILDING. 


The new dwelling-house belonging to 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., which 
is still nameless, is located a little south of 
the Hatfield House and considerably back of 
the academic building. Like the other col- 
lege buildings, it is of the secular Gothic 
order, being built of brick, three stories 
high, and it affords accommodations for 
forty students. There is a broad piazza 
along the east side, from which two en- 
trances open into the building, the one at 
the north-end being more especially for the 
public, and the other for the studerts. 
Each floor has a central hall running nearly 
through the building lengthwise, and the 
south end is traversed by halls running in 
the opposite direction. The lower floor is 
given up to the parlors, dining-room and 
kitchen, and the rooms for the lady in 
charge of the building, the latter being lo- 
cated at the right of themainentrance. The 
double parlorsat the left of this entrance are 
tastefully furnished, the walls being adorned 
With several rare European engravings. 
The dining-room, which is across the hall 
from the parlors, has a fine western outlook, 
and adjoins the kitchen and pantry, which 
are provided with the culinary conveniences 
known to modern hotels. The floors are 
oiled, like those of the academic building. 
There are twenty-seven lodging-rooms in the 
building, some of them .adapted to the use 
of two, and others of one person, each stu- 
dent, however, being furnished with a single 
bed. The whole interior is finished in light 
ash, and the furniture is of the same wood, 
&n arrangement which adds much to the 
general effect. The carpeting isin Eastlake 
patterns, and a single breadth of it runs 








through the halls, the rest of the floor being 
The walls of the lower story are 
tinted, and those above are likely to be in 
time. This building will be placed at the 
disposal of ‘the entering class, although it 
will hardly hold them all, as there are quite 
likely to be sixty new students. Accommo- 
dations are provided for the four or five 
servants necessary for the family. The 
grounds about the new building have been 
carefully drained and graded during the 
summer, and their appearance is much im- 
proved, and they will shortly look still bet- 
ter when the adjacent Horace Cook House 
is removed. 

> 


THE DEBT OF INDIA. 








It is simply preposterous to regard Indian 
famines as calamities of at all exceptional 
occurrence. The commonest observation 
of the every day life-in-death of at least 150- 
000,000 of our Indian fellow subjects is 
enough to satisfy any intelligent and un- 
prejudiced mind that these terrible catas- 
trophes are bound to be the rule rather than 
exception. The poverty of the masses is 
almost fabulous, and every year their con- 
ditidn becomes worse and worse. 

Mr. Fawcett spoke the literal truth when 
he said a penny of taxation in India was as 
heavy as a pound in England. Admitting 
ali that can be said, or ever has been said, 
as to the benefits which British rule has con- 
ferred on India, no afflatus of ‘‘thegrand 
imperial spirit’ can ever conceal the dam- 
aging fact that, for a country so steeped in 
poverty, our government is almost absurd- 
ly costly. In 1858, when, the crown suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance of the East Indi- 
an Company, the debt of India was only 
some $295,000,000. Since then in twenty 
years’ time—a brief space in the life of any 
people—we have quadrupled that amount. 
The charge for interest on this vast accu- 
mulation, including the interest due under 
railroad guaranties, is now over $55,000,- 
000. In 1858 this charge amounted to very 
little over two millions and a half. Of this 
enormously increased burden productive 
works nominally meet about $18,500,000; 
the remainder has to be raised by augmen- 
ted taxation. 

The deficits for the last three years(’76-'77 
"77-78 and °78-’79), actual and estimated, 
amount to $77,500,000. The above sums 
include deficits arising from what is flatter- 
ingly styled Productive Works Capital Ex 
penditure; but, as the expenditure on the 
work is certain, and the produceis almost 
wholly in expectation—we might even say 
in nubibue—there is no reason perceptible 
to any other than an official mind why such 
a palpable juggle as is involved in a separa- 
tion of the minus quantities should be longer 
tolerated. —London Examiner. 








HUMOROUS. 


Not amiss—A pretty widow. 

Pocketbooks are worn shorter this season. 

A lady, joking about her nose, said: ‘I 
had nothing to doin shaping it. It was a 
birthday present.” 

A philosopher who went to church where 
the people came in late, said it was the fash- 
ion there for nobody to gotill everybody 
got there. 

‘How came you to have such a short 
nose?” asked a city dandy of a country boy. 
“So that I would not be poking it into oth- 
er people’s business,” was the reply. 

A gentleman coming into the room of the 
late Dr. Barton told him that Mr. Vowel 
was dead. ‘‘What?” said he, ‘‘Vowel dead? 
Let us be thankful it was neither U nor I.” 

“Is any one waiting upon you?” asked the 


clerk of a lady who stood before the coun- 


ter. ‘‘Why what a question!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘I’ve been married these ten 
years.” 


‘‘What do you know of the character of 
this man?” was asked of a witness at a police 
court the other day. ‘‘What doI know of 
his character? I know it to be unbleacha- 
ble, your honor,” he replied, with much 
emphasis. 

The little gir) rattled it off as if she knew 
it by heart: ‘‘Why do ducks put their heads 
in the water? For divers reason. Why do 
they take them out? For sundry reason. 
Why do they put them in again? To liqui- 
date their little bills. Why do they take 
them out again? To make arun on the 
banks.” 


Just before a late thunderstorm a woman 
stepped into a telegraph office and requested 
the privilege of talking through the tele- 
phone with her husband, who was visiting 
the manager ata distant telegraph station. 
The assistant manager granted the request, 
But the woman could not be convinced 
that it was really her husband who was talk- 
ing with her and so many miles away. She 
finally asked him to say or do something 
known to themselves only, that she might 
be convinced that it was he. Just then 
a rambling streak of lightning came on the 
wires, hitting the wife violently on the 
head, when she jumped to her feet and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I am satisfied; all correct.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from a, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 


of study, Terms, &c., address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 











SPECIAL 


OFFER. 


THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD, 


An Eight Page Newspaper, 

WILL BE SENT (POSTAGE PREPAID) 
FROM NOW UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1879, 
FOR 


TEN CENTS. 





This Special Offer is made to enable 
the People to see for themselves how 
good a paper THE WORLD is and how 
worthy itis of their support, 





WE WILL PAY THE POSTAGE 
AND SEND 
THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD 
ONE YEAR FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 
Or Fifty Cents tor Six Months, 


Which is LESS THAN TWO CENTS a 
WEEK by the Year, 


FOR A LARGE EIGHT PAGE PAPER. 
Address *“*THE WORLD,” 
35 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
Semi-Weekly Edition................ $2.00 per Year 
10.00 as 


Daily Edition.............ssseeeeeers 
Daily, without Sunday Edition........ 8.00 = 





CUT THIS OUT AND HAND IT TO YOUR 
NEIGHBOR. 3w40 


HYGIENIC GNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

atterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 
6 East lith St.,.N.W.City. 











R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. | 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


Qn the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMs N & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open Photo 


rom Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


, Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, ‘¢. Philadelphia, 1876. 


ly2 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES:. 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Musie 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received but one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly%4 MASS. 





DITSON & CO’S 


Home Musical Librarv 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 200 to pages, sheet music size, of 
music, and each book is sold for 
$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt. 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 


THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (200 pp. 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors. 
THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
at variety of songs by the best composers, na- 

ive and foreign. 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the best. 

There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. Th 

most recent ones are: 

CLUSTER OF GEMS. (237 pages.) 

Fine pieces for advanced players. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE, (232 pages.) 

The newest compositions of Strauss. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages.) 
A hundred or more of the works of this most bril- 
liant of masters. 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 82 books, 


2 Look out for Ditson & Co’s New Weekly Musi- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS AND CHOIRS. 


L. O. Emerson's ONWARD! a new book for 
Singing Schools, fully equal to any ever issued, is 
ready for use. Sixty-six pages of instructions, sixty 
pages of Glees, and Sixty pages of Sacred Music. 

75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 


Emerson's CHURCH OFFERING, a new 
book for Choirs, contains a large and admirable col- 
lection of Anthems, which fit perfectly to the Episco- 
pal Service, but are of the best quality for any service. 
Also a large number of fine Chants. 


$1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


Emerson's SACRED QUARTETTES, « new 
book for Quartette Choirs, has a most musical collec- 
tion of new pieces by the most popular authors, and 
provides about one new one for every Sabbath in the 


year. 
(Boards $2.00; Cloth $2.25. 


Coss’s FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK (1.25) 
has a fine selection of choruses. 


W. O. Perkins’ REQUIEM! is anew and con} 
venient collection of hymns and tunes for Funera 
occasions. Price 50 cents. 


Send for Catalogues containing the descriptions of 
many other excellent books for Choirs or Singing 
asses. 


Any Book mailed post free for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON. 


A es PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 





the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 


66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. HALLETT & Co., Portland Me. 








6G ids" worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great hi hway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
= oie equal inducements at a route of through 

ravel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
pen the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal — of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, ~ 
ND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Ba'ti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for andeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
jad gra gy 2 a, are —— and atten 
» nevita t that 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form we Seo ae 


ag ry oa AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 
ckets for sale at the lowest rates at the si 
Offices of the Company in all important catice re 





Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.0 
testimonials received.Terms liberal. Pa-- 
ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.S8t.Louis, Mo 





towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L., P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General I assenger Agen 


C.'8. HALDEMAN, New England A ent, 
203 and 20 Washingtor Street, Boston, Mase. 
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WHO WILL SUPPORT YOU! 


‘Do I understand that you wish to pro- 
cure more rights, privileges and freedom 
for women?” asked a jovial, good hearted, 
honest old gentleman, when the subject of 
Equal Rights for women was mentioned in 
his hearing. ‘‘Well, that is too comical. 
You are supported in ease and comfort; 
you go where you wish, say what you 
please, and do little else than gad and gos- 
sip. That may be hard work, but I take 
it if you had to go through the hard, cold, 
rough-and tumble life of the world, as men 
have, you would soon wish yourselves back 
in your present snug quarters.” 

A new idea seemed to enter his mind at 
this point, and he exclaimed: ‘‘Who will 
support you when you get your rights?” 
He evidently thought that would settle the 
question, for he laughed long and loud. 

‘“‘We will support ourselves, as women 
are doing now.” 

Support yourselves! My wife would 
make a pretty out at supporting herself. 
Do you think she could have kept herself 
and made such a good home as this? Where 
is the woman that can do it? I began life 
asa mechanic, worked for two dollars and 
a half a day, kept my wife and family on 
that until we had five children; laid up 
money enough to buy a little house; that 
saved paying rent. After that, I made 
money fast, and now I have more than we 
need to keep us.” 

“Suppose your wife had done nothing, as 
would have been the case if you had sup- 
ported her, could you, out of your fifteen 
dollars a week, have kept your family? If 
you had paid for the cooking, baking, 
washing, ironing, sweeping, dusting, mak- 
ing and mending of clothes, would your 
wages have kept you, your wife and five 
children, as comfortably as you have lived, 
and enabled you to lay by a little each 
year?” 

“Certainly not, certainly not. Thirty 
dollars a week would not have done it.” 

‘Then your wife made the extra fifteen 
dollars by her hard work and economy. 
She came almost as near supporting you as 
you did supporting her, did she not?” 

“Yes, 1 guess so,” he answered with con- 
siderably less glee than he had manifested 
in the first of his conversation. 

This was not an opinion peculiar to this 
gentleman. The belief is almost universal 
among men that women are supported by 
them. That the money is earned by men, 
and should be owned by them. And with 
nO intention of wrong, they keep all the 
money, and give it out,to their wives to buy 
that which is needed for their mutual com- 
fort only when the wife asks for it. 

These erroneous views have done much 
injury to both men and women, by causing 
much unhappiness in the family. Hus- 
band and wife, having equal interest in the 
welfare of the family, should be equal in 
this matter. As it is, the wife is a depend- 
ent on the bounty of the husband; a de- 
pendent necessarily occupies an inferior 
position. Though love may take much of 
the sting away, yet it is a position no high- 
minded, noble-souled human being should 
be compelled to oceupy. 

It takes away self-respect, self-apprecia- 
tion, independence, and freedom of thought 
and action, 

Many times honorable women have been 
compelled to resort to dishonorable means 
to obtain that which was actually their 
own. Cajoling and fawning, and even tak- 
ing by stealth from the pockets of their 
husbands that which they could get in no 
other way. 

A fruitful source of unhappiness and evil 
this, and the sooner the public can rid it- 
self of these false ideas, the better for all 
concerned. 

That women can support themselves can 
very easily be proven. 

Let women be true to themselves, true to 
the high, free. independent nature God 
gave them; let them assert their individual 
rights, not in an arrogant, overbearing, un- 
pleasant manner, but as true womenshould, 
and men will love and respect them much 
more than if they cringingly submit to 
wrong. The support will be all right when 
women decide it shall be.—Matilda Hind. 
man tn Denver (Col.) Mirror, 

"——_——edo 


HOW IT LOOKS IN OHIO, 





Eprrors Journat:—l enclose my sub- 
scription and wish to tell you how valuable 
your paper is to me, since I bave come to 
this city, where I find no advocates of its 
principles, no word of “reforms,” not a 
suggestion of “liberalism” in any shape. 
There are, probably, individuals in sympa- 
thy, but I have not yet learned of any. 

For this old city, onthe Ohio River, shut 
in by hills, there comes but little light from 
the stirring, busy world outside, nothwith- 
standing important railway and river com. 
mubicatiors. Business is dull as elsewhere; 
churches are well kept, and all forms of 
worship observed as closely as in rural 
New England long ago. Indeed, but for 
party spirit, which is active now, one might 
believe, that 

“Religion is the chief concern 
Of mortals here below.” 

To read the daily papers, (for all parties 

are represented,) one might think success 





certaia for each, since each points the only 
safe way, and all impress one with the 
amount of comprehension required to un- 
derstand fully the ‘‘Ohio idea.” I make no 
effort in that direction, since the details are 
many, but read interestedly the sheet which 
tells me, that ‘‘never before were there 
questions so grave, and never the time when 
every thoughtful citizen should be so alive to 
all his responsibilities” Sad indeed, to 
think, however wisely I may ponder or feel 
the situation, that my conclusions go for 
naught, my rights as a ‘‘citizen” are value- 
less. 

In looking over the columns of your 
latest issue, Sept. 21, signed H. B. B., I 
read this sentence, with pleasure:—‘‘Our 
only hope for success will lie in the support 
of the good and enlightened men of all 
parties, acting outside and independent of 
party lines or considerations.” This was 
my faith long ago. Now, since time, labor, 
and money have been freely, even extrava- 
gantly given, and men and women have 
worn argument threadbare to prove the 
justness of the right of Suffrage for women, 
is it wise to tamper longer with methods 
deubtful? We believe we are right, and 
naturally desire to test our faith for our 
own and others’ satisfaction. Each obstacle 
put in the way only makes the need great- 
er, lest, through frequent failure, the ques- 
tion dies by ridicule or neglect. As a sepa- 
rate party, Suffragists would accomplish 
nothing, and it is worse than useless to 
join hands (as a whole) with Prohibitionists, 
since, politically, they can never control a 
State. Their claim is of small moment, 
since the benefit from recognition is as much 
theirs as our own. 

I hope to hear that Gen. Butler has 
gained the office for which he has striven so 
long. Not because of his ‘‘goodness,” but 
for his ability and courage to perform. He 
has shown himself favorable to the cause of 
Woman Suffrage whenever and wherever 
called upon. No doubt exists as to his be- 
ing intensely humane, or, kind and court- 
eous,—when he takes up acause. Allow- 
ing his character to be what opponents 
claim, the people of Massachusetts use their 
eyes to advantage, (to say nothing of 
tongues,) and the power is with them, (or 
their purses,) to a certain extent to right all 
wrongs. 

Very respectable men in office are 
really sometimes more a hindrance than 
credit, since while they are contemplating 
their own importance they lose sight of the 
public need, and no progressis made. Bet- 
tera really courageous man, though he come 
not to regulation standard in all respects 
—if he ignores expediency when great 
questions are at issue—and dares to put his 
influence on the unpopular or weak side. 

With good wishes for the cause you 
serve, I am, as ever, friendly, C. F.C, 

—~*e- 


CURNELL SOPHOMORES WELCOME WOMEN. 


Epitors JourRNAL:—A little occurrence 
of the past week at Cornell University may 
be of interest to you. At the meeting of 
the Sophoméres for organizing their class, 
the young ladies were present, at the request 
of the gentlemen, They not only took part 
in the business proceedings, but one of their 
number was chosen Vice President for the 
coming year. Co-EDUCATION. 

Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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« WOMEN AT WORK. 


The above is the name of a new magazine, 
at Louisville, Kentucky. It is ‘devoted to 
mental, moral and physical culture; self- 
helpfulness and home adornment.” Its 
motto is ‘‘Give her of the fruit of her hands; 
and let her own works praise her in the 
gates.” 

Mrs. E. T. Housh is theeditor. Associa- 
ted with her is an excellent corps of corre- 
sponding editors and contributors. It is 
very neatly executed on tinted paper, is 
published once a month, and the price is 
$1.50 a year, and it is in its second volume. 
It is essentially a woman’s paper. It treats 
its topics in a good common-sense way. It 
inculcates respect for work among women, 
ison the side of temperance, believes in 
hygiene, and is winning its way to a large 
class of readers who are not ready to ac- 
cept Suffrage, but who will be helped in 
many ways by this sensible young magazine. 
itis published at No. 210 Third Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. L. 8. 
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MISS HOSMER’S SCULPTOR’S MODEL. 


In a very appreciative account of Harriet 
Hosmer’s “‘Sentinel of Pompeii,” the Lon- 
don Times describes the ingenious method 
by which that artist overcomes the difficul- 
ties attending the use of clay models and 
casts. ‘To get rid the of these,” the 7imes 
remarks, ‘‘Miss Hosmer has: devised the 
plan, after settling her design in the shape 
of asmall model, of building upa rough 
model of the figure in plaster of Paris round 
a strong iron skeleton; on the surface of 
this she marks the more exact contour, af- 
ter her small model, by steel points, such as 
are used in fixing the contour of a marble 
to be carved from a cast, and then works 
over the rough plaster, up to the heads of 
these points, in wax, applied warm, to a 
thickness varying from an eighth of an inch 
to nearly an inch, till she obtains the sur- 





face she desires, which, in texture, color, and 
effect, most closely resembles old marble. 

‘In this way is obtained a model which 
can be put aside at any moment and resum- 
ed when convenient, which can be preserv- 
ed without liability to crack or shrink, as 
long as may be desirable, and which bears 
the living impress of the sculptor’s hand, 
like the clay, without the difficulty of keep- 
ing it in working order, and the liability to 
accident and disaster which beset the clay 
so sorely. How far these advantages out- 
weigh any difficulties there may be in the 
preparation or working of the model thus 
treated, and what other advantages not here 
indicated the method may have, are, of 
course, questions for practical sculptors, to 
whom Miss Hosmer is ready to give full 
explanation of her new way of working.” 

In thus breaking through the immemori- 
al customs of the art world, as in her wo- 
manly independence and energy, Miss Hos- 
mer illustrates the true American spirit.— 
Scientific American 

a a ae 
WOMEN AMONG THE ARABS, 

In Egypt and Syria we saw tribes of 
Arabs moving about from one point to 
another. Invariably the women walked 
with naked feet, were carrying their young 
children on their backs, or astride their 
hips, or at their breasts, while, at the same 
time, huge loads of cooking utensils or grain 
were balanced upon their heads, or perhaps 
they were bearing the tender young lambs 
and kids in their arms; next would come 
the flocks and herds of donkeys or oxen; 
and lastly, the Arab men, mounted on their 
horses and glorious in silver mounted musk- 
ets and gay silken head gear. Sometimes 
the women would actually stagger from 
side to side of the path, so heavy were their 
loads; but their lords smoked their pipes, 
or chatted gayly together, with no thought 
of relieving the overburdened wretches, or 
even of cheering them with a kind word.— 
Heathen Woman’s Friend. 


“oe 
“THE TRUE THREAD.” 


“It is nearly done,” said Old Apple John. 
‘All | have now to do is to find the true 
thread of a quarter inch screw, and my 
work is completed, and the world will be 
turned upside down.” 

Then the old man retired to his cellar, 
and did not return to his apple stand. The 
neighbors went to look for him. The cel- 
lar was still, but adim lamp burned at mid- 
dayintheinner room, The door was forced 
and the old man was found dead upon a 
pallet of straw. The machine that was to 
go without power stood on the table; but it 
lacked the ‘‘true thread.” 

For years the old man had worked upon 
the machine, spending upon it all his spare 
time and slender income, bearing patiently 
poverty, contumely, discouragements, dis- 
appointments; returning to the counsel of 
friends and the jeers of acquaintances the 
single reply that when one more o}stacle 
was overcome his perpetual motion would 
be a fact;then he would be at the top of 
the heap, and have his laugh at those be- 
low. Of the principle he was sure; but the 
‘true thread.” or its many equivalents, for- 
ever cluded his grasp, 

Strange what a hold that old idea has up- 
on the human mini! The shadowy yet 
tantalizing belief that somehow something 
may be got from nothing—that by some 
trickery of mechanical device the universe 
may be cheated into yielding power with- 
out an equivalent return—seems to be an 
inheritance of the race, to be eliminated 
from the mental constitutions of individu- 
als only by early instructions—or by death. 

So long as men are “‘sure of the princi- 
ple”—and those who are sure are number- 
less—no disappointment, no accumulation 
of contrary experience, can convince them 
that the search for the ‘‘true thread” is 
hopeless. Theimpossible is to them a hope; 
it is always possible, and always lies just 
one remove beyond their reach. 

These are the honest Apple Johns—the 
genuine seekers for the ‘‘true thread.”’ Of 
a very different order is the man who 
has found the ‘‘true thread.” He is in- 
variably a rascal, and is after unearned 
money. So he deludes his victim with 
the promise of a grand prize sure to follow 
the investment of just enough money to 
make a larger and stronger model—just 
enough to start the Grand-Turn-the-World- 
Over Association on a solid basis. He 
shrewdly counts on the abundance of men 
of more cash than sterling sense; men who 
still harbor the delusive conviction that the 
“true thread,” by which something will 
come from nothing, is discoverable, and 
that the first to find it will make no end of 
money by it: and he is not disappointed. 
There are men always ready to bet against 
the inevitable, provided some one confident- 
ly assures them that he has a trick to cir- 
cumvent it: and until that race dies out the 
harvest of the swindler is sure. With the 
gambler’s spirit they reap the gambler's 
ultimate reward. 

It is amazing what protean shapes the 
‘true thread” assumes, and how near it al- 
ways hovers to the limit of the pursuer’s 
reach. Itis even more amazing that so 
many are, in One way or another, in hot pur- 
suit of it, sure of the principle, but always 
baffled in its material realization. —Scientific 
American. 








PEACE, TEMPERANCE AND WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS 


The labors of Mrs. Amanda Deyo in the 
State of New York, are not without fruit, 
as is evidenced by the following letter:— 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—I wrote you a few 
weeks ago, of my lecturing upon the sub- 
jects of Peace, Tempcrance, and Woman's 

ights. I have endeavored to get sub- 
scribers for your excellent paper, which has 
always yielded me such abundant suatisfac- 
tion, 

Enclosed are the names of two for three 
months. I received sixty-five cents for each 
of them, and I believe in your letter you 
said fifteen cents was allowed on each such 
amount, soI remit you in this one dollar. 
Is that right? I have not your letter with 
me, ty believe, that was the amount 
specified by you. Please let me know if | 
am wrong. I have just held a week of 
meetings forthe cause of Temperance here 
in Havir iraw, and it has been the united 
expression of the clergy, (Methodist and 
Presbyterian), that they have been delight- 
ed with my way of treating the question. 
In my lectures 1 always unite these three 
grand subjects, Peace, Temperance and Wo- 
man’s Rights. Each afternoon I have held 
private meetings of the mothers and daugh- 
ters, and have spoken of what our paper was 
doing for the advancement of women, and 
these two ladies offered their names for the 
paper. I think there is not a copy of it 
there; none of them knew of it. But 1 had 
specimen copies with me, which I gave 
them an opportunity to examine. It is 
rather a conservative place, and many of 
the ladies confessed to a prejudice about 
this idea of “Woman’s Rights.” I said, 
‘*My dear sisters, you do not want Woman's 
wrongs.” I will not weary you longer, but 
I feel sympathy, for you are laborers who 
have borne the brurftt dnd heat of all this 
forem st toil for the emancipation of Wo- 
man from her condition of ignorance and 
superstition. Yours truly, . 

Mrs. AMANDA Deyo. 
Salt Point, Duchess Co., N. 8. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St., 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten A. M., to 
five Pp. m., for reading and conversation. 


Mary B. Owens, nurse. 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 8m39 


A Young Lady of experience, desires a posi- 
tion with a florist to make up and will in every way 
make herself generally useful. Situation more an 
object than salary. Good references. Address 5 
Peabody Street, Boston Highlands. 


Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women, Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J.W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructor in French. Address E. F. Lang, 
20 Beacon Street. 


Lectures,—The undersigned respectfully offers 
the following lectures. 

The Great Pyramid.—Through one of the 
most extraordinary discoveries of modern times, the 
clue to the mystery of the Great Pyramid of Jeezah 
in Egypt, has been given to the world; and what was 
considered by the ancients as the chief of the seven 
wonders of the world is now shown to be more won- 
derful than they deemed. The chief discoveries are 
given in this lecture. 

Our Financial Problem, — The lecturer 
does not believe that the bullionists are knaves, or 
the greenbackers fools; but that we have come to a 
new timein the misery of man, and that the solu- 
tion of the great problem of our country to-day can 
only be achieved by gathering the truth from both 
sides into something ona higher plane than either 
now holds. 

The Danger of the Republic.—An alarm 























ery. 
Terms ten dollars and expenses, with modifica- 
ons. Jesse H. JONES. 
North Abington, Mass. 


Partner Wanted,—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon or Proaress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. The Beacon isa weekly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
small amount of cash required. Applicants must 


favor WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 
MARY KE. HAGGART, Zd. & a 
Indianapolis, Ind. B2tf. 


Waltham New Church School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care ‘and thorough instruction, from Kindergarten to 
College. Boys fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. S$ ‘ecial care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drillin Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, Principal. 

Waltham, Mass. 3m28 


Mrs. H. Bb. O’Leary, M. D., 
Has returned to her residence, 
75 Chester Square, near Tremont St. 


Office Hours—10 a. m. to 1 Pp. m., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by appointment. 




















ROYAL Pownre 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

¢ The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


westcal Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
a 








Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos.—Henry F. Miller, Boston, 
s PRstagragness. enn & Campbell, 4 Park 
treet. 


Feet Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 





Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and 2to4P.m. 1y10 


Sarah A. Colby, M.D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 








Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 





7\ N9CY : ; 

EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING, 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us reaty to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for- 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame,”*— Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only 1n soldered tins, 4% and 1b., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Lonpon, Ena. 6m40 


GYMNASIUM FOR WOMEN, 





MISS MARY E. ALLEN 


Will opena GyrmNastum ror Women, at No. 34 Es- 
sex Street, Boston, on Tuesday, October 15, 1878. 


THE GYMNASIUM 


Will be open from 9 A. mM. to 9 P. M., every weekday, 
Monday excepted. Open in the forenoon for the 
benefit of those who wish to use the apparatus without 
instruction; in the afternoon and evening, classes 
will be formed, when M1-s ALLEN will be in’ attend- 
ance. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Entitles one to the use of apparatus at all hours, day 
or evening, without instruction. 
The year will comprise three terms, 


CLASSES 


Will consist of not less than fifteen nor more than 
twenty members. Classes of less than fifteen may be 
formed at proportionately increased rates. Girls who 
have not received systematic gymnastic training will 
not be admitted as yearly members, but only asclass 
pupils. There will also be classes for young chil- 
dren. 


Patients sent by physicians will receive careful at- 
tention, terms varying according to the amount of 
time and responsibility required. 


Choice of hours given to the first classes formed. 


Application may be made at the Gymnasium, 34 
Essex Stree‘, on the following days: Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, October 7, 8, and 9, from 10 a. 
M.,to4 Pp. M.; Thursday, October 10, from 104. M., 
tol p. m.; Friday, October 11, from 4 to 7P. M.; 
Saturday, October 12, from 9 a. M., to2 Pp. M.; and on 
and after October 22, from 2 to 3 Pp. m. 

Advice and suggestions as to suitable gymnastic 
dress will be given by Miss ALLEN to ladies who 
wish to attend the Gymnasium. 





HONEY BEES. 


NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Every one who hasa Farm or Garden, can now 
KEEP BEES WITH PROFIT. 


Bees kept on my place are more profitable than any- 
thing connected withthe Farm or Garden. Every 
hive of Bees kept on my place wi.l pay 


A PROFIT OF FIFTY DOLLARS 


Every year. There is no pursuit which offers greater 
inducements than Bee Keeping, 


ESPECIALLY TO WOMEN. 
A lady bought a Swarm of 
ITALIAN BEES 


Of me, in 1874, and from that one she increased to 
overtwenty Swarms tae third season. Besides, she 
got over 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 


Of nice Honey from the Swarm I sent her, the first 
season. Send for Circular. Address 

‘§MRS. L. E. COTTON, 
West Gorham, Maine. 1m40 
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